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CHAPTER ONE 


IT was well after nightfall when the last-minute preparations for Spindrift's flight were 
finished. Overhead, above the airport, a transcontinental plane boomed in leisurely 
fashion across the sky. Down where the jets and prop planes took on passengers, there 
were many very bright lights. Steerable truck trains carrying luggage out for loading 
trundled busily here and there. A fifty-passenger jet shrieked shrilly as something 
inside an engine-pod caught. The engine went up to full power and then slowed while 
the rest of the engines were tested. Nearby, a smaller prop plane for local traffic was 
having its fuel tanks topped off. Away out on the tarmac, a newly landed plane came 
bumbling slowly and clumsily toward the airport buildings, making a quite 
unnecessary amount of noise on the way. The control tower swept a searchlight beam 
round and round the horizon, and shadowy radar baskets revolved sedately, 
monitoring the skies. Everywhere there was activity. 

But not where the Spindrift was practically ready to lift off. She would be Flight 
703, Los Angeles to London nonstop at a hundred thousand feet, and forty-one 
minutes ground to ground. There was no sign of haste here. Steve Burton, her pilot, 
came out of the gate by the coffee shop and moved unhurriedly toward the Spindrift's 
rounded hull. Somebody came out of a passenger gate and caught up to him. He 
handed Steve a small clipboard and went away. 

Steve moved toward a spot where a floodlight bounced off the Spindrift's 
hullplates and on to the ground. He glanced through the papers. The top sheets were 
last-second information about atmospheric conditions underneath the course the 
Spindrift would fly. There was data about conditions probably causing turbulence up 
to twenty thousand feet. The northern jet stream began at thirty. Such items would 
only have meaning if something went wrong in the flight. Properly, the Spindrift 
would fly above most of the atmosphere and all of the weather. She was one of those 
inbetween suborbital ships that were neither satellites nor wing-supported aircraft. She 
flew at the very edge of space. In flight, she had an appreciable fraction of orbital 
velocity. It constituted part of her lift. At her designed speed and height she actually 
drew less power from her power units than at lesser heights and lower speeds. 

Steve flipped the weather sheets under. He looked at the tinted special-order 
page. Usually such sheets said "No special orders," and that was that. But this time 
there were instructions. Steve's lips pursed into a soundless whistle. He read the pink 
sheet for the second time. 

Dan Ericson, a dark man, came down the landing stair. He saw Steve and what 
he was about. He came over. 

"Weather forecast?" he asked humorously. It was a sort of joke, not at all a good 
one. The Spindrift flew at a hundred thousand feet. There was no weather there! 

"Not exactly weather," said Steve drily, "but there's one of the freak new 
phenomena they call space warps flourishing somewhere upstairs out of the 
atmosphere. They've just been discovered these past few months, and nobody 
understands them so they're blamed for everything from heat waves to the vanishing 
of the Anne and the Marintha. We have special instructions now that another one's 
been discovered." 

Dan read the tinted slip, frowning. The orders were at the least unnecessary. The 
Spindrift was to keep in constant voice communication with the ground. She might 
deviate from her great-circle course if any oddity in flight conditions should develop. 



At all times they could change course if they thought it wise. She would make the 
routine run from Los Angeles to London with extreme caution. 

The special-order slip commanded that Dan and Steve make their suborbital 
journey exactly as usual. They always flew with extreme caution. At all times they 
were free to change course if they thought it necessary. Once aloft they were in 
command of the ship. They were free to do anything they considered desirable during 
flight. The special orders simply told them to do what they always did. 

Dan handed back the clipboard. 

"We're urgently instructed to do what we'd do anyhow," he said blankly. "Why? 
What's happened?" 

"A space warp," said Steve as drily as before. "Some months ago the Marintha 
lifted off from Tokyo airport on a flight like ours. It is now guessed that there was a 
space warp around. At the time they hadn't been detected. The Marintha went up. She 
didn't come down again. Nobody has ever guessed what happened to her. Two months 
ago the Anne vanished in a flight like ours, from Cape Town to Seattle. But there were 
some freak astronomical pictures being taken while she was in flight. Some of them 
showed distortions of normal star patterns. There were some artificial satellites that 
either got lost or evaporated. The science lads put things together and decided that 
there must be things they'd call space warps. They announced their discovery. They 
don't know what space warps are, but they've got a name for them. There's one 
upstairs tonight, and we're going under it. So we're to be very, very careful!" 

Dan scowled. 

"Passengers?" he asked. 

"Practically all of them cancelled. Panic. But to cancel the flight itself would 
scare passengers off low level planes. It'd look like there was something deadly 
playing around overhead, and the airlines had found it out but were trying to hide it. It 
would be bad business to start cancelling plane flights because of space warps. The 
public didn't know about them before, but if flights got cancelled everybody'd go back 
to ground transportation." 

He stuffed the clipboard into his pocket. He moved toward the Spindrift's exit 
port from which Dan had just emerged. He didn't ask if Dan was disturbed. He knew 
better. As pilot and co-pilot they'd been a team for a long while, ever since they 
moved up from jets to suborbital ships like the Spindrift. They knew what the 
Spindrift could do. Neither of them could imagine anything really menacing that 
sturdy ship. The term "space warp" was a pair of words referring to something not yet 
describable. True, two ships of the Spindrift's type had vanished without reporting a 
danger of any kind, but there was no proof that a space warp was responsible. And it 
didn't seen likely that anything could overwhelm the Spindrift.... 

Other ships, to be sure, had reported disturbing difficulties of control at about 
the time that the Anne vanished. They were momentary difficulties only and only at 
very high altitudes, though still well below those at which suborbital ships flew. But 
no possible attempt had duplicated the reported difficulties. There was no known 
reason for them - unless the reason were a space warp. 

Steve swung up the landing stair and into the Spindrift. Dan followed. They 
went past the passenger-compartment door and turned into the pilot's cabin. Steve 
barely glanced at the passengers already in their seats, but he saw a boy, perhaps 
fourteen years old. There was a girl, too - perhaps twenty or thereabouts - with a bored 
expression and a makeup job that was the ultimate in sophistication. There was a 
youngish man with spectacles. There was another man fidgeting in his seat. He didn't 



look up. There were no other passengers. Betty Hamilton, the stewardess, nodded and 
followed them into the control cabin. 

"We did have a full passenger list," she observed, "but when the newscasts 
talked about the space warps and reminded people about the Anne and the Marintha, 
they cancelled in a hurry! Nobody knows what a space warp is, but nobody is anxious 
to find out." 

Steve put the clipboard in its place. Dan sat down in the co-pilot's seat and 
began to throw switches. Tiny monitor lights glowed in their places to say that such- 
and-such instruments were working or were ready to do so. A green lamp came on as 
a loudspeaker in the ceiling made an indefinite noise that said it was operating, though 
no message came from it. 

"The Anne and the Marintha" said Steve with some irony, "have had a lot of 
publicity. I won't invite more for the Spindrift , by letting her vanish somewhere 
between Los Angeles and London and never more being heard of. But a lot of people 
seem to think just that is likely!" 

Betty grimaced a little. A plane stewardess has her own viewpoint about 
passengers. Male ones try to be fascinating. Women tend to be jittery. Children 
demand an infinite amount of attention. 

"We've only four passengers," she commented. "There's a boy named Barry. 
He's excited about the space warp. He asked if we'd try to fly through it. I said no. 
He's being shipped to London alone for some family reason. He was brought to the 
airport and left to get aboard by himself. Apparently nobody thought about cancelling 
his reservation. Nice boy." 

Steve inspected the innumerable dials of the instrument panel. Betty added: 

"One of the men passengers is all wrought up. He told me that if he could get 
his luggage off the ship he'd cancel, too. But he's escorting - of all things! - the mirror 
for an astronomical telescope. Its being loaned for some precision measurements on 
Principe. They're going to re-measure the stars that shifted to prove Einstein's theories. 
He considers that telescope mirror more important than anything else in the world." 

"Maybe it is," said Dan. He made an adjustment. 

"But that girl," said Betty vexedly, "she's so sophisticated that she's painful! She 
asked me in a superior tone if we were likely to run into the space warp. 'It would be a 
thrill if we were,' she said." 

Steve said absently, "Two minutes, Betty." 

She shrugged and went out, closing the pilot-cabin door behind her. Steve and 
Dan began the standard, final pre-take-off check of the ship's readiness for flight. 
There was a memo-board, very much like a housewife's shopping reminder, with 
words and sliding tabs. Pushed to the left, the tabs were invisible. To the right, they 
were memos of things to be verified. Steve said: 

"Power-unit charge." 

"Topped and cut off," said Dan. He touched the cutoff and moved a tab. 

"Umbilical cable," said Steve. 

"Detached and sealed," said Dan. He moved a second marker. 

"Groundbrakes..." 

"Off..." 

It was very quiet in the pilot's cabin, except for Steve and Dan's matter-of-fact 
voices checking each of the forty-odd items that have to be verified before a ship like 
the Spindrift should lift off. Everything was perfectly normal. Everything was proper 
for the takeoff and climb to a hundred thousand feet and the streaking rush through 



the night for London, half a world away but reached in forty-one minutes flight time. 

The placidness and the commonplaceness of the Spindrift's world was 
incredible. All of Earth was tied together by short waves and microwave tower 
systems, so that anybody on Earth could reach almost anybody else simply by pushing 
buttons on a telephone instrument. Communications were perfect. They involved 
investments of thousands of millions of dollars, and they were maintained by 
hundreds of thousands of men. The result was that birthday greetings and business 
conversations were transmitted across seas and continents with a fine precision. 
Nothing could happen. 

The same precise arrangement of events was displayed by the transportation 
systems of the world. Everything was prepared for. All undesirable events were 
foreseen and prevented. Almost. 

People directly involved were definitely jumpy, but the great mass of humanity 
listened without concern to news broadcasts saying that a space warp existed in the 
neighborhood of Earth. So far nobody knew what a space warp was. But everybody 
was confident that eventually somebody would find out. Then somebody else would 
make an industry out of it, and the new industry would pay taxes. In the meantime, 
nobody cared. 

So people watched television and telephoned to each other, and furnaces and 
air-conditioners worked as usual. Street and houselights functioned. Stoves cooked 
and cars ran and refrigerators refrigerated. The world wagged on with absolutely 
ordinary and even tedious matter-of-factness. Nobody expected anything particularly 
novel to take place anywhere. 

In the Spindrift's pilot cabin Steve said: 

"Spindrift to control tower. Ready to lift. Over." 

"You're timed to the second ," said the speaker. 

"Okay to lift." 

Steve pushed the button that would lift the ship's bow to aim at the stars. Her 
forepart rose, and the look of things outside became very improbable. Everything 
seemed to lie on its side. The ship's nose came to point straight up. There was a misty 
nothingness overhead - the light of stars was blurred by the airport's lighting system. 

"Spindrift taking off," said Steve. 

He waited the regulation three seconds and pushed the drive button. The 
Spindrift, as seen from outside, seemed to fall skyward. There was no roaring. There 
was no noise. The ship simply plummeted straight upward and dwindled exactly like 
any falling object. Her navigation lights diminished in size and brightness. Then, to 
the world of the airport, she was gone. 

Inside the ship there was no particular sensation. At the instant of lift-off the 
world seemed to drop away behind. The long lines of lane lights shrank in size, and 
other lights came rushing to take their places. That was all. 

Then a multitude of stars appeared, ranging from the tiniest pinpricks of light to 
blazing Sirius and Rigel, and the planets Jupiter and Mars that outshone even them. 
The heavens were magnificent. But Earth was a vast blackness, with occasional 
twinklings just barely to be seen in steady motion astern. They were cities as viewed 
from many miles high and between strictly local clouds. 

The Spindrift had made the most ordinary and commonplace of lift-offs. 

Now she drove through nineteen-twentieths of a vacuum. Time passed. Five 
minutes. Ten. Fifteen. Dan ran off instrument indications into a microphone, obeying 
the special orders to maintain continuous communication with the ground. There was 



no noise or tumult of any sort. The Spindrift's drive was the drive designed for 
spacecraft not yet perfected to use it. There was a tiny atomic generator that charged a 
power unit all the while that the Spindrift was aground. The atomic pile couldn't run 
the ship continuously, of course, but it stored power and the stored power plus the pile 
was adequate for flight. Of every twenty-four hours the Spindrift could fly for eight. 
Her atom pile and power unit together weighed vastly less than fuel to keep her aloft. 

Now she flew underneath a canopy of stars. Twenty minutes. The overhead 
loudspeaker said metallically: "Calling Spindrift. You are approaching the area where 
space warp effects are believed to be at a maximum. Have you obserx’ed any unusual 
phenomena? Keep talking in any event. We are monitoring your signal strength." 

Dan said humorously, "What'll I talk about? I've read you all the instruments 
twice over! All I observe is that there are a lot of stars and the world looks big, down 
below. Nothing odd in that!" 

The speaker said: " Try to keep talking." 

Dan said, "How'd you like some poetry? Shall I recite?" 

Steve reached his hand forward. He pointed to an instrument. It read the vertical 
component of the Earth's magnetic field. It wasn't important usually, but now it gave a 
freak reading. 

"Steve just pointed out," said Dan in a changed tone, "that magnetic-field 
strength is up to point eight-seven gauss. No. Now it's dropping back again . . ." 

He stopped, staring out the forward ports and up. 

"Keep talking?' 

"There's something queer overhead," Steve interposed. "The stars don't seem to 
be standing still. They're wobbling. They can't be doing it actually, of course. It's as if 
I saw them reflected in a pool of water, with ripples making them seem to move." 

The loudspeaker said in a somehow satisfied tone: " That’s a space warp, all 
right! We’ll check with obserx’atories to see if their telescopes see the same thing. If 
they do see the same thing, it’s a long way off. If they don’t, it's a local phenomenon ." 

Dan said, "I won't mind a bit if it's a long way off! I like stars to stand still!" 

The Spindrift drove on. The radar altimeter read ninety-eight thousand feet of 
altitude for the suborbital ship. Starshine glowed faintly on cloud masses below. But 
overhead there was novelty. Now one part of the heavens looked perfectly normal 
while another part stirred like seething ink. Then the place of the disturbance moved. 
If the index of refraction of space could change from place to place and moment to 
moment, it would produce an appearance like this. 

"It doesn't look natural," said Dan uneasily. "I don't like it a bit! Stars oughtn't to 
act like this!" 

"Magnetic-field strength, Dan," said Steve curtly. 

Dan blinked at the instrument. It had read point eight-seven and dropped back 
to a normal point forty-nine gauss. Now it said one point six. Dan protested: 

"One point six? I don't believe it!" 

"A magnetic field can affect light," said Steve evenly. "It can rotate polarized 
light, anyhow. That ties in with whatever a warp may be. Starlight shifting and 
magnetic fields changing crazily seem to fit together - but I don't know how." 

The loudspeaker said heavily: "Your signal strength is dropping." 

The Spindrift continued to drive. Her polished hull plates glittered, but faintly, 
in the light of stars, some of which incredibly writhed and twisted. She was alone in 
immensity. The vaguely reflecting clouds below seemed mere vapors rather than the 
cloud masses of a solid world. The Spindrift was actually alone as only suborbital 



ships manage to be these days. The radar altimeter said the ship was exactly a hundred 
thousand feet high. That was normal. The magnetic-field meter again said point five, 
which was close to normal. But it suddenly went down farther. That was, at the least, 
eccentric. The area of the sky in which the stars wavered and swirled came closer to 
straight overhead. 

"I don't like this!" repeated Dan. 

"Calling ground," said Steve sharply. "I don't like the look of things. I'll feel 
better lower down. Are there any other ships reporting oddities? Is this craziness local, 
or is it far away in space?" 

Silence. No answer. It seemed like minutes before the loudspeaker made a 
sound. Then it said faintly: 

"Your signal is very weak. Repeat your message." 

"I said," said Steve more loudly, "I want to know if what's bending the light 
from part of the stars is local, or is it actually away out in emptiness? Do observatories 
see the stars shiver? How far away - " 

There was a crash of static, and all the stars dimmed. All of them. They became 
faint, as if a dark mist had formed overhead and suddenly partly blotted them out. 
There was a tumult of crazy, repeated crashing sounds from the loudspeaker. 

The stars went out entirely. The Spindrift flew in absolute blackness. With 
nothing to be seen outside, there was no feeling of up or down. The dark vast bulk 
which had been Earth could now have ceased to exist. The Spindrift flew through the 
blackness of the Pit. There seemed no way to tell if she flew level - but what was level 
flight? - or if she dived. But what was there to dive toward? There was an eerie 
sensation, as if everything outside the ship had ceased to exist. Everything was gone, 
stars and planets and Milky Way, even the universe itself. 

The pilot-cabin door slid aside and Betty Hamilton came in. She was trembling 
a little. The instrument lights were the only things that gave off light. The continuous 
rattle and crackling of static kept on. 

"The passengers," said Betty, her voice unsteady, "want to know what's 
happened. Are we flying through clouds?" 

"At this altitude?" asked Steve grimly. "No. We're not. But you can tell the 
passengers we are, if it'll do them any good." 

The static diminished. The stars reappeared. They came back one by one, the 
brightest ones first. 

"It looks," said Steve, "as if things are coming back to normal. Tell them it's all 
over. We went under something overhead and everything went dark. That's all." 

The loudspeaker: "Calling Spindrift! Calling Spindrift! Come in, Spindrift !" 

"Spindrift calling," said Steve harshly. "We went through something that cut off 
all light. All our instruments stopped registering, all but the altimeter. There was 
terrific static. Then the stars came back. I have no idea what happened." 

Static scratched and crashed. The stars dimmed and then went out. There was 
no sky. There was no Earth. 

"We're rising," said Steve. 

The radar altimeter said a hundred and ten thousand feet. The clock on the 
instrument board said that the Spindrift had been in flight for something over twenty 
minutes. She should be above the Atlantic somewhere. She should be flying at a 
hundred thousand feet even. She was ten thousand feet higher than she should have 
been. Steve adjusted her flight controls for a gradual descent. 

The altimeter said a hundred and fifteen thousand feet. 



He put the Spindrift into a dive. Not a steep one, but definitely a downward 
path. The altimeter said a hundred twenty thousand feet. 

"We aren't climbing," said Steve grimly, "but we're rising. I think I'd better take 
measures. The trouble must be nearby. So - " 

He wrenched at a control. The Spindrift could be felt to turn in midemptiness 
and point her nose straight down. Steve gave her more power. There was still total 
darkness. The loudspeaker made a horrible "white" noise, of every possible tone and 
volume mixed together, The Spindrift did not descend. There was neither a feeling of 
increased weight or of falling. The Spindrift simply did not dive, though aimed 
downward. 

"Do you - see that?" demanded Dan. "We're still rising!" 

"I noticed," said Steve grimly. "Hold on!" 

He gave the drive full emergency power. It was enough to give the Spindrift 
three gees - three gravities of acceleration. The ship was pointed straight down in the 
direction of Earth, if there was any Earth. There was an effective weight of four times 
the Spindrift's actual mass pulling at the ship to make it descend; the ship's own 
weight and three gees of drive. There was suddenly a feeling of something happening. 
Swirling forces played about the ship. It spun, in blackness. It wavered. 

A faint voice came from the loudspeaker: 

"Calling Spindrift! Calling Spindrift! Calling Spindrift - " 

There was a flicker of light outside the ship. There was no explanation for it. 

Steve opened his mouth to reply or to order Dan to report what was happening 
out here at the edge of space, underneath the spot in the sky where the stars moved 
crazily. But he didn't give that entirely futile command. There was an unbelievable 
crash of static, loud enough to bum out the speaker itself. It filled the small cabin with 
dizzying sound. Then the Spindrift spun and tumbled end-over-end in total and 
abysmal blackness. Steve flung the emergency power off and then on again, because it 
felt as if the drive did not respond. There seemed to be no effect of three times the 
usual drive power needed for lift-off. The power meters responded; yes. The drive 
drew power at the extravagant rate of emergency thrust. But it made no difference at 
all. Whatever had the Spindrift in its grasp seemed to have infinite strength. It could 
have crushed or shattered the ship without recognizing resistance. 

Then the violent motion of the ship ceased. There were long seconds in which it 
seemed to swing vaguely in three directions. Then - nothing. 

The Spindrift's motions became slower and somehow heavier. If her mass had 
been gradually increasing, something like such a feeling might have been noted. 
Presently the Spindrift was still. It was the absolute immobility of something buried in 
the heart of a mountain. It couldn't be stirred. The static scratching and rasping 
diminished and ceased. 

Then, quite suddenly, gravity ceased to be. There was no weight. 

The sensation was appalling. 



CHAPTER TWO 


AFTER that, it could not be discovered that anything else happened. Everything inside 
the ship looked and remained exactly as it had at the beginning. Even the passengers 
remained in their seats, held there by their safety straps. The boy Barry watched with 
excited, shining eyes, but there was nothing happening to watch. The lights in the 
passenger cabin glowed quite normally. The young man with spectacles stared 
hypnotically at the circular area of blackness which was the viewpoint beside him. 
The girl with the sophisticated makeup sat rigidly still. She was trying to defy the 
cosmos to make her display fear. But her face had slipped a little. Inside, she was 
terrified. The man who'd been restless now sat frozen in his seat. His position was 
unnatural. His muscles were rigid. His face was contorted. He seemed to be either 
paralyzed or catatonic from pure panic. 

Nothing happened. Betty held herself in the chair back in the tiny compartment 
where there was a refrigerator and a hotplate, a cupboard for dishes and the material 
for refreshments. A coffeepot had been boiling. Water reached the pouring spout and 
began to come out of it, steaming. Betty automatically stoppered the flask and turned 
off the heat switch. It looked like a perfectly commonplace action, but she held herself 
in her chair. If she had let go she would have floated in midair. 

In the pilot's compartment, also, nothing happened. Steve methodically did, one 
after another, all the things that should have made some difference of some sort in 
some fashion. 

The Spindrift could have been falling, but she wasn't. She was rigidly oriented 
in the grip of something that could not be affected by the Spindrift's drive. It felt, 
inside the ship, as if the Spindrift were firmly between the jaws of some enormous 
vise, or else bolted with unbreakable bonds to something gigantic and irresistible and 
utterly inelastic. Steve turned off the drive and turned it on again. Nothing happened. 
He swung the ship's rudder-surfaces and swung them back again. Nothing happened. 
He threw in the inertial-guidance system that should have made it possible to steer the 
ship even if the near-vacuum outside it should freakishly become too thin to have its 
guiding effect. Again nothing happened. 

Dan licked his lips. "We're not falling, Steve. We'd have hit ground by now. 
We've been weightless long enough to have hit from two hundred thousand feet." 

"Look at the altimeter," said Steve. 

Dan stared. 

"The radar beam is going out, but nothing's bouncing back," he said unsteadily, 
after a moment. "Like there was nothing out there for it to bounce back from! That - 
that can't be!" 

"But apparently it is," said Steve. 

He went through all the motions again. Drive off. Drive on. Emergency power 
on. Emergency power off. Steering controls turned. Steering controls turned back. 
Inertial-guidance on. And off. Drive on - 

But nothing happened. 

And nothing happened. 

And still nothing happened! 

Steve said with unnatural calm: 

"I don't suppose this can keep up forever. We might as well relax and be ready 
to do something if it ever turns out that something can be done." 



Dan said, "But this - this is impossible!" 

Steve shrugged. If one behaves with pretended composure, some sort of actual 
composure develops. Steve said evenly, "It's happening. So in case the situation 
changes," he left the drive on, useless as it was, "having the power on may gain us a 
second or two for action." 

"What sort of action?" 

"Whatever may be appropriate," said Steve. 

Dan squirmed in his seat. There was silence for a moment. Then - 

"We can't be falling! We'd have hit long ago! How far could we be from the 
ground?" 

Steve shrugged again. He said suddenly, "Take over. I'm going to see how 
Betty's making out." 

He looked at the clock while he unfastened his safety straps. The Spindrift was 
now overdue in London. She'd lifted off the Los Angeles airport at eight P.M., U.S. 
Pacific time. That would be four A.M. in London. She should have landed before five 
A.M. London time, with her crew and passengers losing a night's sleep and gaining a 
day on the calendar. It would now be after daybreak in London. There'd be gray 
morning light everywhere, with mistiness rising from the ground and a rising sun that 
would gild all that city's roofs and chimneypots. 

But the Spindrift's viewports showed no such familiar, drowsy sight. The 
viewports were black. The loudspeaker in the cabin ceiling was mute. The only 
sounds were the normally unheard ones of breathing. But Steve suddenly noticed that 
a familiar, unnoticed humming of the ship's hullplates had stopped, too. Even the thin 
air at a hundred thousand feet usually made tiny noises as the Spindrift split the near¬ 
vacuum in its flight. It made no such noises now. The Spindrift wasn't flying. 

Steve went back into the passenger cabin. The frightened man in a seat up 
forward had moved a little. One can be paralyzed by terror for only so long. His eyes 
turned affrightedly to Steve. Steve nodded and absorbedly experimented until he'd 
found how to travel down the aisle between the double rows of seats in the complete 
absence of gravity. The girl of the sophisticated hairdo saw him and closed her eyes. 
She pretended to be asleep. Her image of herself fiercely denied that she could be 
frightened, so she feigned an impossible indifference. The spectacled man asked in an 
enforcedly calm tone, "Any idea what's up?" 

"Not yet," said Steve. 

He went on. The boy Barry looked up at him. At fourteen, nobody believes in 
death. To him, this was adventure. One hand reached down beside the seat he 
occupied. There was a piece of hand luggage there. The boy's hand was inside it. It 
was partly opened. 

"What've you got there?" asked Steve amiably. 

The boy instantly looked worried. He jerked his hand out of the handbag. He 
moved to close it. A yelp came from inside. 

The boy went pale. Steve reached down. He brought a small dog to light. The 
little animal squirmed and agitatedly prepared to lick anything and especially Steve's 
hand, to show his forgiveness for the pinching of his tail and to re-establish relations 
with a cosmos that was bewildering. 

Steve put the little animal down in Barry's lap. Barry pressed it close to him, 
staring uneasily upward. 

"They've terrifically strict quarantine rules in England about dogs. You were 
going to try to smuggle him in?" 



The boy nodded, wordless. Steve spread out his hands. 

"If we Then he changed what he was going to say. "When we get to London, 
you hide him and I won't remember he's here. I don't think anybody else will, either." 

He went on. The incident was absurd. Everything was absurd. The situation of 
the Spindrift had no precedent. No, there were the two missing ships, the Anne and the 
Marintha. Unquestionably they'd vanished as the Spindrift was engaged in doing. 
They hadn't come back. If her present situation was a freak of nature, of natural forces 
on the loose, it couldn't be imagined that they'd reverse themselves and restore the 
Spindrift to a normal state of things. 

Betty stirred when he reached the back of the passenger cabin. She carefully put 
the coffeepot away. 

"Have you found out what's happened?" she asked quietly. 

"There's the Anne and the Marintha," he admitted. "Maybe this is another such 
event. Not a cheerful view, of course." 

She said evenly, "We're air-conditioned, but we've no reserve of air. We'll need 
some fresh air presently." 

He nodded. 

"And there's no way to get it," she pointed out. "And even if there were, there's 
food. We've refreshments, caviar and such things. Not much. Maybe it's best we 
haven't breathing air except for only so long." 

"But we're all right for the moment," said Steve. "Try not to think of such 
things." 

"Why not?" 

He hesitated and then said crisply, "We haven't data to justify despair. After 
what's happened, almost anything could follow. Even a favorable event. We're quite as 
likely to find ourselves suddenly flying over the British Isles with day just breaking as 
we are to suffocate or starve. Neither one is exactly probable, but breaking out of this 
- stasis and finding everything perfectly normal again is just as plausible as anything 
else." 

It wasn't true, but it was wise to try to make her believe it. She surprised him a 
moment later, though. She said, "Do you think we've been - kidnapped?" 

He stared. Then he shrugged. 

"The newscasters were talking about space warps, but there's no proof that 
they're artificial. I doubt that we've been kidnapped." 

"The way things happened," protested Betty, "it was like something - planned." 

"If that is true," said Steve drily, "the plan will doubtless include a supply of air 
for us to breathe and food to eat. Otherwise snatching us would be pretty pointless, 
and anybody smart enough to do it would be smart enough to think of it." 

He nodded reassuringly and partly floated and partly walked back up the aisle. 
The small boy held the little dog close. He'd been left at the airport to board the ship 
alone. He'd probably been alone for a while before he was taken to the airport and had 
dumped his clothing to make room for the dog. Then, on the ship, he'd opened the bag 
so the dog would have air, and his hand had been inside to reassure the little animal. It 
was quaintly pathetic. 

Steve swung into the pilots' cabin and hauled himself into his seat. He buckled 
his straps and tried the controls again. No response. 

"I think," he said grimly, "that I just played the fool. Betty was tense and 
hopeless. I tried to encourage her. I don't think I did. In fact, I arrived almost at 
hopelessness myself!" 



His expression was acutely wry. More or less unconsciously, he'd kept his 
thoughts from estimating the probabilities of this situation. The idea of kidnapping - 
of being seized by unknown people or creatures of great intelligence who were not 
people - hadn't occurred to him. He'd been busy trying to find out the facts of the state 
of things in being. He'd ignored possible explanations for lack of knowledge to use in 
a search for explanations. But Betty had made him realize how deadly a fix the 
Spindrift was in. He'd tried to persuade Betty that it was as likely that the Spindrift 
would be returned to normality as to deadliness. But that couldn't be the case. There 
were thousands of unfavorable developments that the ship and its people could 
encounter. There were at most a dozen lucky breaks that could happen. The odds for 
the ship and the people in it - they were quite bad enough to justify despair. 

There was nothing to do but wait and see what happened. 

Nothing happened. 

An hour passed, and still nothing happened. 

Two hours. Three. The eventlessness became horrible. This could continue for 
centuries. It might. It seemed that it would. 

Then the stars reappeared, utterly without warning. Steve was trying the 
controls again, with no result at all. Then there were millions of stars. Steve jerked 
about. His start of surprise threw on the ship's full emergency power. The sky seemed 
ablaze with variously colored light specks of different degrees of brightness. The 
Spindrift leaped ahead on three-gravity thrust. It was a shock. It was intolerable. It was 
remarkably fortunate. 

Betty, back in the passenger-cabin, was flung sidewise. The passenger with 
spectacles had his head jerked backward, and his spectacles came off and scratched 
his nose and temples. The girl with the sophisticated makeup gasped. She was held 
immovable against her seatback. The man who'd been restless cried out hoarsely. He 
struggled. 

Steve had to twist himself with three times his normal weight to where he could 
put out his hand and cut off the emergency power. Instantly he was up and staring 
fiercely out the pilots' viewports, while he fumbled for the steering controls. 

Yes. The stars were back. Because of the previous darkness they seemed vastly 
brighter than ordinary. But Steve didn't waste time looking at them. 

There was the absolute blackness of the night side of a planet before the ship. 
The Spindrift hurtled toward it. There was the faintest of curving reddish streaks of 
light at one edge of the disk of darkness. It could be dawnlight or the last, fading trace 
of day. There was a sun beyond this planet. 

Steve changed the ship's plunge into a dive. It answered to the controls, now. 
He wrenched himself about to stare astern. Nothing. 

"Watch the altitude, Dan," he commanded, "and check the air density with it." 

He swerved the ship again. Under a canopy of innumerable stars, he adjusted 
the Spindrift's dive to the curving edge of the world that hid its sun from them. 
Automatically, without reasoning about it, he assumed that the Spindrift had been 
incredibly fortunate, and that the world to be seen ahead was old, familiar Earth. 

Dan said shakily: "A hundred fifty thousand feet, Steve. Density checks more or 
less. What're you doing? " 

"Getting the ship into air," Steve told him curtly. "We were on top of the air 
when we were snatched. No low-flying planes have been missing, only suborbital 
ships like this one. Whatever worked on us may not work through air, but only where 
we were - and where we are now." 



He kept the Spindrift in a planetward dive. Again and again he twisted to look 
behind. He saw uncountable stars. Nothing else. 

"We have to work on guesses," he said with some grimness. "We don't know 
anything certainly, but we went missing in thin air, and no other ship's been reported 
missing from low altitudes. So if we can get down to a low flight level, we may be 
better off." 

"A hundred twenty thousand feet," said Dan shakily. 

Steve continued the dive. The altimeter said a hundred thousand feet of height. 
Eighty. Sixty. Steve wrenched the ship out of her dive and sent her scuttling across the 
featureless dark surface underneath. It seemed that there were curious, formless 
luminosities below. They looked the way cities look from very great heights at night. 

Dan suddenly reacted from acute concern. 

"This is a crazy thing!" he said indignantly. "Here we're back where we started 
from! Scared to death for hours on end, and way overdue in London - and here we've 
been running round a bramble bush!" 

Steve was silent for a moment. Then he said quietly, "Is the communicator 
working? I don't hear anything on the air." 

As automatically as he'd assumed that the dark disk ahead had to be Earth, he'd 
examined Dan's agitated relief. He noted the silence of the loudspeaker. Dan turned up 
the gain. There was faint, faraway static. But there were no voices. No dah-dit-dah 
code. No whinings which would be satellites relaying messages and heterodyning on 
each other. There was no traffic in the air. None. 

"Make an emergency call," ordered Steve. "I'd call our fix an emergency. Try 
different wavebands." 

Dan spoke sharply into the microphone, " Mayday! Mayday! Spindrift calling! 
Mayday! Mayday !" 

The word "Mayday" is the international signal of distress on all wavebands and 
for all craft on the sea, in the air, and in space. All traffic stops when a Mayday call is 
heard. There is nothing more important. No one who hears it attends to anything else 
until the emergency is well in hand. 

Dan tried another wavelength. Another. He ran through every radio frequency 
used in communication, from microwaves to mile-long oscillations. On each and 
every frequency he heard faint static. But there was no reply to the call that any 
operating station would have answered. 

"What's going on?" demanded Dan. "Anywhere on Earth we should've gotten a 
dozen answers!" 

"Look at the altimeter," said Steve. 

Dan looked. His mouth dropped open. It said the unbelievable. The screen on 
which the radar altimeter made its reports said that there was mountain country below 
the Spindrift. But what mountain country! The readings were those of a chain of 
mountains thirty thousand feet high - and not thirty thousand feet above sea level, as 
the height of mountains is measured, but thirty thousand from the ground or the 
plateau from which they rose. 

"The Himalayas?" demanded Dan blankly. 

"Everest is five miles above sea level," said Steve drily. "You figure it." Then 
he added. "I hope we can find a flat place somewhere to land on. I left the power on 
while waiting for something to happen. We haven't much stored power left. But it 
does look like these mountains get lower ..." 

The door of the pilots' cabin slid aside. There was gravity now. The Spindrift 



flew in air, above unseen monstrosities of mountains. But there was air and there was 
gravity. So much was clear gain. Betty Hamilton came in. She looked relieved. 

"We seem to be back to normal," she said. "Shall I tell the passengers we're 
about to land? That everything's all right, and we'll land in so many minutes?" 

"Not yet," he said very quietly. "We haven't located ourselves. Tell them that 
things look better. No more than that." Then he glanced at an outside-air thermometer 
dial. "No . . . just tell them that there are some precautions we still have to take, and 
when we've taken them we'll land. But don't promise them London." 

Betty went back into the passenger cabin. Steve's eyes went over the instrument 
board again. 

"The power looks bad," he observed. "We'll have to land soon. If it has to be an 
emergency landing - and I think it will - we'd better find a place pretty quick to make 
it in." 

Dan protested, "I don't get this, Steve! Those mountains 

Steve moved abruptly. 

"A flat area coming up," he said without elation. "This may be it. We've got to 
lose a lot of speed. Hook on inertial guidance, Dan. We're going down." 

He dived the Spindrift once more. And now he turned on the ship's landing 
lights. They hadn't been on since before lift-off, but they might show a mountain flank 
to be dodged in time to dodge it. 

There was a horizon ahead, now, a line where the stars ceased to glow. There 
was one rugged peak which rose above it. Steve swung the Spindrift away from it. She 
swept in a vast curve. Sweat came out on his forehead. He could see nothing but 
darkness and a roof of stars. The altimeter said ten thousand feet. Five thousand feet. 
What had been a clean edge to the radar line became fuzzy. It could have been trees, 
but no trees could be so huge. There was a stretch of smooth line. Flat ground. Steve 
flung the Spindrift's nose up and killed her forward motion. She went down and down 
and down. 

The landing beams pointed straight up. They would not help the landing. Steve 
snapped them off. He couldn't have justified the action, but if this whole affair had 
been planned by some intelligence - which he didn't believe - and if by the accident of 
going into emergency drive the instant the ship was released he'd gotten the Spindrift 
into a precarious freedom, he meant to keep it until he knew more about where she 
was and what the total situation might be. 

The Spindrift settled stem first, with a prodigious waste of power. If she could 
land unseen - if there was anybody to see - and escape notice for a certain while, he 
could take appropriate action. But right now he had to act on instinct. 

Once he said sharply, "Cover the ports, Dan," and the shutters to protect the 
ports against hail shut and covered them. There would be no light visible outside. The 
altimeter said five hundred feet. Three hundred. It was utterly wasteful to descend so 
slowly, but it could not be helped. 

It had to be a blind landing. It was. More, the surface might be anything; tilted 
stone that would topple the ship or bog that would try to overwhelm it. Or it might be 
water. 

But there was a tiny jar. Solidity. Steve diminished the drive thrust by 
infinitesimal degrees, ready to jam it on again if the ship began to tilt or sink. It did 
neither. 

Presently there was no drive thrust. The ship did not stir. Steve let her down to 
airport position, on her side, with the occupants of her passenger chairs in normal 



position. He mopped his forehead. 

"I saw glitterings on the way down," he said evenly. "They could be cities. They 
could be anything. I'm going outside to see what sort of surroundings we're in. What 
kind of air, for instance." 

He unfastened his seatbelt. Dan protested, "Let me do that, Steve! If anything 
happens to you - " 

"It'll be because I guessed wrong." Steve told him. "Then it'll be up to you to 
guess right." 

He pushed aside the sliding door. He unlocked the ship's outer door. He opened 
it the barest crack and sniffed. There were smells; not unpleasant and not familiar. He 
suddenly realized that the air in the ship was less than fresh. Betty's concern about the 
air had had a sound basis. He pushed open the door. He pressed a button that let down 
the folded-back landing stair. A faint glow from the doorway shone out. There was 
mist. There was fog. It was thick fog. There were sounds curiously muted by the thick 
white vapor. 

The sounds were not those of familiar creatures. They ranged from contralto to 
bass. He reached down to pluck what should have been grass. It wasn't. It was foliage, 
with leaves long and lanceolate in shape, but it was less flexible than grass should be. 
It was thicker. The stems were thicker. The ground itself was firm and solid. He 
moved a few feet away, turning back to make sure the glowing doorway wasn't lost to 
sight. 

Very far away he heard a rumbling sound, like machinery. He compressed his 
lips. He heard Dan stirring inside the ship. 

His voice came, strained as if he were trying to speak without actually breaking 
the silence hereabouts. 

"Steve!" 

"Stay where you are!" commanded Steve. "I want to find out if the ship will be 
seen from a distance, when daylight comes. If you stay in the door you can guide me 
back by your voice." 

He went on. He heard sounds that could be the rustling of leaves. But they 
would be strange ones. Then he put down his foot and there was nothing under it. He 
fell. He'd stepped off the edge of something, which could be anything. Then branches 
and boughs lashed at him and checked his fall. He'd dropped no more than six or 
seven feet. Brushwood had made it unimportant. He struggled to his feet and heard 
Dan calling. 

"Keep quiet, Dan!" he commanded in hushed anger. "I'm all right. I fell down. 
That's all." 

He found what he'd fallen from. It felt like a perfectly vertical wall of concrete. 
Very much like a retaining wall. But there was nothing to get a grip on so he could 
climb back. He heard murmurings from the ship. He heard Dan start toward him. He 
raged. Dan protested. "Betty'll hold a flashlight to guide us back, Steve. I'm coming to 
help you." 

Steve gave instructions. He had Dan go down on his hands and knees, crawling 
toward his voice. Dan crawled through the fog-filled darkness. He found the top of the 
wall from which Steve had toppled. He let down his belt. Steve found it. It was the 
simplest of rescues, a good strong heave and Steve came up. But the sound of 
machinery was vastly nearer, now, Suddenly there was brightness, filling all the fog. 
There were lights - two of them, separated by a space of yards. The sound of 
machinery rose to a roar. The lights made even the fog bright and shining and they 



could see their surroundings. 

Steve pushed Dan to the ground and flopped beside him. The engine roar was 
almost deafening and the twin lights were bright enough to be blinding. 

Then they saw what rushed toward them. The light projectors were six feet 
across. They looked remarkably like a car's headlights many times magnified. The fog 
returned light and scattered it, and they saw wheels, thirty feet in diameter. They 
actually had tires on them, too huge to be believable. There was curved, polished, 
wetted metal in wide expanses. Two more enormous wheels. 

It was a wheeled vehicle of utterly monstrous size. It might be a hundred feet 
long. But every part of its design was familiar in kind. There were alien touches to be 
sure. Men would not have designed it exactly as Steve and Dan saw it while it roared 
past. But it would not have looked remarkably strange, even at home. Except for its 
incredible size, any motorist would have accepted it as a perfectly reasonable sports- 
model car, perhaps with a custom-built body. But it was as large as a fair-sized yacht. 

It roared past, and Steve and Dan could see by the fog-scattered light that it 
rushed along a perfectly commonplace roadway, but a hundred feet across. The small 
precipice down which Steve had fallen was a concrete gutter at its side. 

Dan's teeth chattered. "Have we - shrunk?" he demanded. "It isn't so!" 

"No," snapped Steve. "We haven't shrunk. Back to the ship." 

He heard another sound, which had been covered by the machinery sounds now 
fading away in the distance. This was a deliberate, measured crunching noise. It had 
nothing to do with ordinary night sounds. They ranged from contralto to bass sounds 
at the lower limit of hearing. The deepest notes could have been frogs - if the frogs 
were giants. But the rhythmic sounds were footsteps, and their quality spoke of an 
immenseness, a monstrousness, an impossible hugeness that tended to stop one's 
breath. 

There was a faint white speck of light where Betty held a flashlight in the door. 
Steve said harshly, "Back to the ship, Dan! Maybe he - may be it can see that light. 
Get inside, fast!" 

Both of them hastened. There were double basso-profundo croakings. Contralto 
notes which could have been birds. The steady, rhythmic footsteps of an unseen 
colossus in motion. Blackness compounded by an opaque mist. The doorway of the 
ship, suddenly vastly visible and alarming because it was the only light anywhere. 
Steve thrust Dan up before him. He was pushing the stair knob before he was fully 
inside. It closed with a frustrating slowness. The outside door closed. Steve was inside 
the pilots' cabin and in his seat ahead of Dan. The ship's bow began to lift toward the 
stars, aiming for clear air overhead. 

Something huge and invisible moved nearby. It stopped, and made a light. It 
swayed that light to and fro, searching for something. 

"It saw the light of the door," said Steve grimly. "Maybe it saw our landing 
lights while we were coming down and is looking out of curiosity to see what we can 
be." 

The flaming light, yards high, drew nearer. In the two side-by-side seats for 
pilot and co-pilot, Steve and Dan could see a shape very dimly visible in its own torch 
light. It bent over, to examine the ground. The light showed boots. They were a dozen 
feet long. It showed legs. They were yards thick. A torso, clothed in heavy material 
like the thickest of canvas. A chest. A neck. 

There was a face. It was a human face, bearded and blinking in the light of its 
own light source. The eyes were the size of footballs. The mouth was a yard and more 



across. The ears were huge. 

The face wore an expression of incredulous astonishment. It bent over the 
Spindrift as it pointed toward the sky. If the ship took off, it would crash into that 
enormous face. If it did not - 

Steve flicked on the Spindrift's landing lights. Millions of candlepower blazed 
into the astonished open-mouthed face. The monstrous creature jerked back, 
momentarily blinded. Steve thumbed home the drive control. 

The Spindrift fell toward the sky. In seconds she hung in empty darkness, save 
that innumerable stars shone down. 

"What - what on Earth Dan swallowed. "What on Earth 

Steve said with a surpassing grimness. 

"We're not on Earth. Look at the stars!" 

They were entirely unfamiliar. 



CHAPTER THREE 


WHATEVER the nature of the forces that had seized the Spindrift, they had operated 
at the very edge of the Earth's atmosphere. Of the three ships that had presumably 
been snatched away, counting the Spindrift as one, none had been flying below 
suborbital-ship altitude. Ships flying lower had not been bothered, so it could be that 
whatever-it-was that had jerked the Spindrift from its normal, routine flight could not 
act in air of appreciable density. This would even account for the fact that, arrived 
near some unknown destination, the Spindrift had been released where air pressure 
was just barely detectable. If the space warp had carried the ship away at random, 
passage near a planet had made the space warp let go. 

Which might or might not be true, but it was more reasonable to act on a guess 
than not to act at all. So the Spindrift flew low. Very low indeed for a ship of her kind. 
Denser air meant more air resistance and called for more power, which was already 
short. Flight at less than suborbital speed meant more weight to be sustained aloft, 
which also used power. But flying at mach three or faster, in denser air, would mean 
the intolerable heating the Spindrift's hull. So the little ship flew slowly, at a relatively 
low altitude, and it used power at a horrifying rate. But it couldn't be helped. There 
was nothing else to be done. 

Presently there were lights on the ground underneath the ship. They were lines 
of bright specks. They looked remarkably like the streetlamps of a city. But there was 
a wrongness about them. Flying level, Steve could guess at the ship's height to 
compare with the altimeter. But the size of the supposed city blocks below was 
definitely wrong. If this was a human city, they were too big. When the altimeter said 
five thousand feet, they should have been small. They weren't. 

"There should be an airport," said Steve shortly. "A city this size, with electric- 
lighted streets, ought to have an airport! Look for it on your side, Dan." 

Dan was already staring out the pilot-cabin windows. 

"I don't see anything," he said uneasily, a little later. "But look! The lights stop 
in a curved line yonder!" 

"That will be the edge of the city, whatever makes it the edge," said Steve. "It 
could be where steep mountains begin. Or there could be a harbor here, and the 
streetlights stop where the water begins. Check the communicators again, Dan." 

Dan turned to these instruments. He repeated, "Mayday! Mayday!" as he ran 
through as much of the electromagnetic spectrum as his instruments would cover. He 
heard faint static. That was all. He said suddenly. "What was that thing we saw back 
yonder, Steve?" 

"I don't know," admitted Steve. 

"It looked like a man," said Dan. 

"Yes," agreed Steve, "it did." 

"But there couldn't be a man that big!" 

Steve swung the Spindrift in a great circle over the vast expanse of light-dotted 
ground below. After a moment he said: 

"I'd have said so, too, a little while back." 

"A man that big," protested Dan, "couldn't exist! If he existed, he couldn't 
move! Double the size of an animal, and you make it twice as strong, but four times as 
heavy! The bigger it gets, the less capable it is of moving around. A flea can jump a 
hundred times its own length. An elephant can't jump at all. A man as big as - as what 



we thought we saw - he couldn't stand up!" 

"True," acknowledged Steve, "according to all we've known about such things." 

"But-but-" 

Steve straightened out the Spindrift's course. 

"Watch the altimeter," he said. "We'd better land before we have to. There 
doesn't seem to be an airport. But if we can get to ground and charge up our power 
units again, come daylight we'll be able to lift off and see what we're up against. 
Watch it, will you?" 

Dan took his eyes away from the incredible scene outside the pilot-cabin ports. 
They were as large as windows. Steve added: 

"The ground level showed fuzzy, near where we landed just now. I suspect the 
altimeter beam was bouncing back from trees as well as solid ground beneath them 
and was blurred in consequence. Anyhow we landed at a place where it wasn't fuzzy 
and there were no trees. So we've got to find another such place to land on and wait in 
until morning. I hope it's early night, here! We can do with some hours of charging!" 

Dan watched the altimeter screen. It showed the outline of the ground surface in 
a line from the Spindrift's bow to the stern. The surface line was very nearly straight. 
Dan moistened his lips. 

"I'm wondering," he said shakily, "if that man we saw was normal size and 
something's happened to us. Maybe we've shrunk!" 

"We didn't," said Steve, watching out the bow ports. "If we'd shrunk to half¬ 
size, and the Spindrift with us, we'd be only a fourth as strong, but we'd weigh only an 
eighth as much. We could jump twice our height into the air. I don't feel any 
difference like that in myself." Then he said, "There should be open fields near any 
city. Watch for them, Dan." 

The pilot-cabin door slid aside. Betty looked in. 

"It feels like we're coming in for a landing," she said. "Can the ports be 
opened?" Then she saw the innumerable lights on the ground. She brightened. "The 
passengers will feel a lot better if they can see those lights. Is it London?" 

"It's not London," Steve told her, "and it's more important that the ports stay 
closed than that the passengers feel better. I'm afraid they're going to feel badly 
enough when we do get down." 

Dan pointed to the altimeter screen. 

"It looks promising there, Steve!" 

Steve nodded. He swung the ship. 

"There are trees here," he observed, "but there's a sort of clearing, too. Several 
of them. Fairly close to streetlights, but the lights should promise that the ground is 
fairly level. I'm going down there. Tell the passengers we're making an emergency 
landing. Tell them to tighten their seatbelts. Say that we have to wait for daybreak to 
find out where we are, but we're taking every possible precaution and there's no reason 
for them to worry." 

Betty searched his face. "But you're worried!" 

"It's part of my job," said Steve. "Let me do it." 

Betty started to speak, and stopped, and closed the pilot-cabin door. She was 

gone. 

"That girl's got courage!" said Dan approvingly. 

Steve made no comment. He lessened the Spindrift's forward speed. He tilted 
her bow upward. The streetlights - if they were streetlights - grew brighter and farther 
apart as the suborbital ship went down and down. Steve put her into a deliberate 



rotation to get an altimeter picture of the terrain in all directions from the line of 
descent. Presently the ship's nose was straight up and down. A thousand feet. Five 
hundred. Two hundred ... 

Something tapped the hull plates outside. Steve sweated, but he let the ship 
continue down and down and down. She touched solidity. He eased off the drive, with 
droplets of perspiration standing out on his forehead. The Spindrift did not tilt or 
settle. It was very fortunate. He cut off the drive entirely. Nothing happened. The one 
tapping was not repeated. The Spindrift was at rest. 

Steve mopped his brow. 

"Now we put the pile on charge," he said, "and hope we have a few hours, 
anyhow, to build up some power to fly on." He sat quite still for a moment. Then he 
said evenly, "Look at the meters!" 

The meters to tell the amount of stored power now registered zero. There might, 
conceivably, remain enough power to lift off, but not for another controlled landing. 
Steve mopped his forehead again. He threw the charge lever over. The tiny atomic pile 
began to refill the storage cells with power. If it continued this process for sixteen 
hours, the Spindrift would be full-powered again. She could fly for eight hours and 
make two round trips to any place on Earth and back to her starting point. Given 
sixteen hours more of rest, and she could do it again. But right now her situation was 
not enviable. 

The pilot-cabin ports showed nothing clearly outside. Steve snapped off the 
instrument lights to increase his night sight. He stared out, straining his eyes. 

"I think," he said very quietly, "that I see a glow in the sky as if through trees, it 
may be the glow of streetlights against the sky, but it looks like there's something big 
and very close to us. Some sort of shape." 

"Dan said doubtfully, "It doesn't move. Could it be a building?" 

"No," said Steve. "No lights. And we have to take a chance. I'm going down to 
airport position for a look. We can't take off again because we haven't got power to 
land again, under control. Even if we're spotted here it will be suicide to lift off with 
no more power than we've got. We gamble." 

He touched the control and the Spindrift began to settle down from her vertical 
position. She almost made it. Her lowering was very gradual and very smooth. But her 
hull was not quite parallel to the ground when there was a very tiny jar. She ceased to 
settle. She remained with her foreport tilted up several feet. 

"What's happened?" demanded Dan, staring vainly out into the darkness. 

"We settled on something," said Steve. 

He considered. He got up from his seat and slid the door aside so he could step 
into the passenger cabin. It was brightly lighted of course. The passenger nearest the 
bow looked at him white-faced. The girl with the sophisticated air looked at him 
defiantly. It was not normal for a ship to come to ground at a noticeable angle. A 
passenger could be expected to be uneasy. But this girl was trying to pretend that she 
was wholly calm. The youngish man with spectacles looked at him expectantly. He 
was missing his spectacles, and without them his eyes looked somehow naked. The 
boy Barry looked thrilled. Betty nodded casually from her cubbyhole at the other end 
of the cabin. Steve spoke to the passengers. 

"I'm going to turn off the inside lights here," he told them matter of factly, "and 
then I'll open the ports. Then I'm going to flash a light outside for one instant, so we 
can find out in what sort of place we've landed. It will only flash for a part of a 
second. Notice everything you can. Then I'll close the ports and put the inside lights 



on again." 

He offered no explanation. He especially made no reference to any reason for a 
precipitous lift off after the previous touch to ground and his and Dan's brief 
excursion outside. Half an explanation is worse than none, and only Steve and Dan 
had seen a gigantic highway and monstrous motorcar which sped along it. In 
particular, nobody else had seen an enormous, seemingly human figure which was 
larger than the Spindrift herself. So Steve simply told the passengers what he was 
going to do and slid the pilots' cabin door shut again. 

He turned off the passenger-cabin lights. Dan said, "Is it a good idea to show a 
light when we daren't lift off no matter what we see?" 

"It'll be just a flash," Steve told him. "And a light that blinks on for only a 
fraction of a second can be noticed, but if it's neither very close or repeated, nobody 
will try to track it down. It hasn't any meaning, at least not enough to cause action." 

He reached out to the landing-light switch. He flashed it on and off as fast as his 
fingers could reverse their pressure. 

There was the fraction of a second of blinding, dazzling light. Then blackness 
again, with formless after images swirling in one's sight. Steve closed the just-opened 
ports and turned on the lights for the passengers again. He went back into their cabin. 

The boy Barry said eagerly, "I saw trees! Enormous trees! Like pictures of the 
giant redwoods in California. We landed right in the middle of them!" 

"So we did," said Steve. 

The spectacled man had recovered his spectacles before the flash of light. He 
said, "That's what I saw." 

"No houses?" suggested Steve. "No highway? Nothing like that?" 

The girl with the sophisticated air said with fine casualness, "If I'd known what 
we were landing through, it might have been a thrill. I suppose we bounced against a 
tree limb just before we touched ground?" 

Steve nodded He turned to the white-faced passenger up front. 

"We'll get help and go away from here by car, won't we?" that passenger asked 
agitatedly. "We can't fly back through these monster trees!" 

"We'll decide about that when morning comes," Steve told him soothingly. 
"Right now we're safely down and have no reason to be disturbed. Make yourselves 
comfortable." 

He went back into the pilots' cabin. Dan's dark features would hardly show 
pallor, especially now in the darkness, but he still stared out of the forward ports. He 
still had the instrument lights off. He was trying to see more than there was light to 
reveal. Steve closed the door behind him. He said "Well?" 

"I don't believe it," said Dan angrily. "It's not so!" 

"Want to bet? " asked Steve. 

He settled down in his own seat. There would be reasonable brightness in the 
cabin to the rear, but here there was no glimmer of light save infinitesimal traces of 
starshine that filtered through the trees plus the possible pale glow of streetlamps on 
the sky. It was enough to let accustomed eyes detect the existence of greater and lesser 
darknesses outside the ship, but it would not show recognizable shapes. 

"The light flash," observed Steve after a moment, "showed me that the thing 
that tilts the Spindrift is probably a tree root from a quite incredibly large tree trunk 
right ahead of us. We must have tapped against a branch two hundred feet up - there 
aren't many trees that size anywhere - and come on down to land on a protruding root. 
The root has to be very large, This nearby tree trunk -" 



"Is impossible!" said Dan fretfully. "It's fifty feet in diameter if it's an inch! 
Even redwoods and sequoias don't grow that big!" 

"I thought I saw others," said Steve. "It's not a jungle, here, but I thought I saw a 
creeper - a vine - climbing up. It looked pretty big. I'd say a foot and a half in 
diameter. And did you notice any leaves? New leaves budding and old dead leaves on 
the ground?" 

"There were a lot of them on the ground," said Dan, as fretfully as before. 
"Huge ones. The whole business looked like we were seeing through a microscope by 
a photo flash." 

"Not quite," said Steve. "We left Los Angeles just a few hours ago, when it was 
summer. I saw budding branches here, and what I take to be last autumn's leaves on 
the ground. Here it seems to be spring. A flash bulb or a microscope wouldn't make 
that much difference! I'm going to turn on the outside mikes." 

He threw the switch for the outside hull microphones that had been designed 
into the Spindrift for reasons no longer remembered. Instantly, though, the sounds of 
the outside world were hearable. They were puzzling. There was something familiar 
about them, but nothing that could be identified. There were noises like clickings, 
save that they were more like trap drummings. There were sounds that could have 
been croakings, but they were deepest basso profoundo. Still others could have been 
nightbirds. But nightbirds give out high soprano notes. These were at least contralto in 
pitch. 

Presently they heard the sound of machinery, far away. It was like the 
impossible great vehicle they'd seen on the highway from the Spindrift 's first landing 
place. The noise stopped, and there was silence for a time, and then it started up and 
went away again. There were other singular sounds which were not normal ones, yet 
their combination had a disturbing familiarity. 

Steve and Dan watched and listened in the darkness of the pilots' cabin. There 
was nothing to do but wait for dawn, hoping it would be a long time coming. As of 
now they couldn't estimate their situation. Some hours before they'd been over the 
Atlantic, under part of the sky where stars swirled and shivered strangely. That had 
seemed only a thing to be curious about at first. Now they knew there was more 
involved than curious phenomena, but they had no real notion what had happened to 
the Spindrift, and them. 

They'd seen things that were wholly un-Earthlike, yet there was no certain 
evidence that they were anywhere else. There were trees almost as large as these on 
Earth. The enormous vehicle they'd seen was not a human impossibility. But there was 
that bearded, astounding thing that looked like a man and couldn't be because it was at 
least sixty or seventy feet tall. 

Presently Dan turned to the communicator and yet again went painstakingly 
through all the wavelengths that mankind used for radio communications. There was 
some static, not loud, but that was all. If this were Earth all radio communication had 
stopped, the relay satellites had ceased to operate, and men were twenty yards high or 
more. But - 

There was another sound of machinery. It began very faintly, and it increased 
gradually, then it faded away again. Steve said something indefinite under his breath. 
He adjusted the microphones he'd never made use of before. After the adjustment they 
brought in other, newer, fainter sounds. The sum total of all the small noises in the 
world around them was suddenly recognizable. The mixture of innumerable 
murmurings was something they knew. 



It was the sound of a city at night. The separate noises could not be named. 
They had no specific pitch. But the whole was definitely the noise of a city in which 
there were houses, and cars, and doors to open and close, and people with voices 
speaking to each other, and footsteps on pavements, and motor trucks grumbling ... 
No two cities make exactly the same sound, but all are of a kind. They are kin to each 
other. They are unmistakable. Steve said, "That city we hear is the one we flew over. 
We can't be too far from it. I'd guess we were close to its suburbs." 

Dan did not answer. He went hopelessly over the electromagnetic spectrum. He 
snapped off the communicator and settled back. 

"There are just two explanations I could believe," he said bitterly. "One is that 
I've gone out of my head, and the other is that I'm dreaming. But I don't think I'm 
dreaming." 

"I don't either," Steve told him. "We haven't got a believable answer to 
anything. But we've got some good questions." 

"Such as?" 

"Where are we, and why? Particularly why. Was that monster we saw a human 
being? I know it's impossible, but was he?" 

Dan said distastefully, "There's no world like this in our solar system. If we 
aren't crazy we're a long way from home!" 

"I'm not guessing anything," said Steve drily. "I'm thinking about tomorrow 
morning. What do we do tomorrow morning?" 

Dan waited. 

"If," said Steve, "if that monster is both real and a member of a civilized race - 
and we certainly saw a sports roadster he could have ridden in! If he is real 

"Go on!" 

"It may be lucky for us that he's gigantic. If he were our size, the Spindrift 
would seem to him as big as she is to us. A normal sized ship would be something to 
be taken seriously. A toy-sized ship might seem - a toy. Another thing. In a more or 
less wooded space near the suburbs of a city, a full-sized ship would be noticed 
instantly. A miniature ship wouldn't be. I'm saying that if it's normal for things to be 
colossal here, like the monster and the car and the trees and leaves - why - things like 
us should be able to hide very effectively. Maybe we can even hide the ship - bury it 
under leaves - while we explore and find out a few of the facts of life where we are." 

Dan was silent for a long time. Then he said sourly, "I thought I was crazy to 
think I'd seen - what I have. It looks to me as if you're crazier to believe them. But I'm 
glad you do. I don't feel so lonely." 

"Get some sleep if you can doze off," ordered Steve. "I'll call you presently. It 
might be a good idea for us to be fresh when morning comes." 

He could hear Dan moving about in the co-pilot's chair, making himself 
comfortable. There was silence, save for the noises the outside microphones picked up 
and brought inside. 

Steve himself couldn't have slept, but he remained still while Dan's breathing 
became even and regular beside him in the darkness. When one faces strangeness or 
the seemingly impossible, the only practical thing is to ignore the notion that it is 
impossible and act as if it were true. Sometimes it is. 

For a long time there were only the vague and indeterminable murmurings that 
came in from the outside mikes. Now and then there were machinery noises which 
moved from place to place without coming near the ship. Making allowance for a 
difference in scale, they sounded remarkably like the occasional cars and taxicabs 



which seem so loud in the nearly empty ways of an Earth city in the small hours. But 
the sounds Steve guessed to be night insects were entirely strange. 

Still, the total effect was commonplace. Steve unwillingly carried his thinking 
past the point where he could believe it. There had been a motorcar. Men hadn't made 
it, but it was astoundingly like a vehicle of human design. There'd been the enormous, 
almost human figure which had made a torch light which it had waved about as a man 
waves a match when he is looking for something by its light. As that similarity 
occurred to him, Steve felt himself go tense. It had been a match! It was a gigantic 
match! And then there was the arrangement of the city streets. Judging by their lights, 
they formed rectangles with occasional irrational curvings, and slanting lines of them 
cut across the quadrangles he'd considered city blocks. This was not imaginable unless 
the city had been designed and was lived in by men. 

All these things added up to the inconceivable. If the Spindrift had been seized 
by some as yet unimagined means and if it had been held in absolute stasis while it 
was carried unguessable distances, then it was simply impossible that it had been 
arranged by men. But it was certain that the gigantic figure which used a giant match 
to search for the Spindrift had been like a man. Except for his unbelievable size, he 
was a man! 

But a man that size ... The giant they'd seen was at least ten times as tall as 
Steve himself. Then his muscles should have ten times the cross section of Steve's, 
which would make him a hundred times as strong. But his muscles would also be ten 
times as long as Steve's, so they and he would weigh a thousand times as much. When 
he moved, it should be with the near impossibility of Steve moving if his body 
weighed three quarters of a ton. He shouldn't be able to walk or stand. 

Steve felt his thoughts turning numbly to agreement with Dan. What he was 
forced to believe was forced to be untrue. He must be out of his mind. He must be 
subject to delusions. But so were the others! Except for the motorcar and the giant 
man, Betty and the passengers saw the same things. Dan saw everything Steve had. 
But there are no shared delusions. Delusions are strictly individual to the person 
having them. 

There was a louder sound from the microphones. It should have been a rustling. 
Something was moving in the darkness outside. There was a stirring, and silence, and 
then another stirring. 

Steve stared, and then he realized that the darkness had lightened a very little. 
Somewhere unseen the sky would be paling ever so slightly. Where there had been 
only a mottled pattern of darkness and pure black, now there was darkness and the 
faintest of graynesses. He could see the monstrous object whose base held the 
Spindrift tilted instead of level on the ground. It was a tree, but he doubted what his 
eyes told him. 

The grayness faded an infinitesimal amount more. The sounds of movement 
went away. But in a little they came back. And the break of day was progressing. It 
was not yet bright enough to be called a half light. It was only the fraction of a half 
light that Steve strained his eyes to see by. 

The movement was very near. It was an animal. It moved precisely and in a 
curious, even dainty fashion. Huge dead leaves made crackling sounds as it stepped on 
them. And then Steve saw it clearly, while his mind yammered at him that it could not 
be true. 

The animal came within yards of the Spindrift. The ship seemed to arouse its 
curiosity. Its rounded head, with uppricked ears, came close to the pilot-cabin 



windows. It stared inside. The pupils of its eyes were slits, not circles. 

Steve's hands clenched. He saw it, and he didn't believe it. But he saw it. But it 
couldn't be! But it was! 

The animal went away. It was a cat. A perfectly ordinary normal sort of a cat. 
Steve saw its tail wave from side to side as it walked away. The tip of the tail bent two 
and fro with its movement. It was unquestionably just such a cat as human beings 
keep for pets. 

But it was the size of an elephant. 

Two hours later, with day long since arrived - it arrived swiftly, as in the tropics 
of Earth - Steve was exploring with a savage caution when he saw a house. It was of 
normal human size. It was not eccentric in design, but it could be called cute. It had a 
sharply peaked roof, a human-sized door, and windows that were on a perfectly 
normal scale for such a cottage. It looked peculiarly quaint, much more like a toy 
house than an actual residence. It had been painted a bright color though not very 
skilfully, and its chimney was painted a brighter one. There was no smoke from the 
chimney, and were no shutters to the windows. The windows were not glazed. Instead 
of glass, the window openings were closed with woven grillwork of quarter or half 
inch iron rods. But the house was remarkably quaint and inviting, so much so that it 
seemed a toy. 

Steve stared at it. He almost - almost! - moved to approach it. But then he 
noticed something which cancelled all its quaintness and toy-likeness and attraction. 

He felt cold when he looked at it. It wasn't built like a house made to be lived 
in, but only one to be seen and entered. It was a trick. It was a deception. He clenched 
his hands. He surveyed it angrily. What he'd noticed meant a situation for the 
Spindrift 's company that was much worse than his most nightmarish guesses had 
suggested. 

Eventually, without approaching one step nearer, he turned and made his way 
back toward the Spindrift. When he sighted the ship, Dan and Betty and the spectacled 
passenger were carrying out an order he'd given before he went exploring. The 
Spindrift had left Los Angeles and all of civilization only a few hours gone. Now the 
Spindrift was being covered up, hidden, concealed from view by enormous fallen 
leaves. They were heavy, so that with their bulk it was not possible to carry more than 
one or two at a time. They were five and six and seven feet long. 

Steve fumbled in his pocket and brought out the contents. There was a lighter, 
and there were some coins, and there was a pocketknife. He looked at the knife. 

There was one object in the ship that would be a better weapon than this 
pocketknife. And the people of the Spindrift were going to need weapons. Considering 
what the odd little human-style house implied, he could estimate a suitable armament 
for one small suborbital ship for survival in a state of freedom - in any kind of 
tolerable state - if trouble came. 

For self-defense, the Spindrift 's need was for something on the order of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. With atomic war-heads, they would be about right. 

If there were enough of them. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE morning went by. The youngish man with spectacles asked permission to make 
sure that the telescope-mirror he was escorting to Principe hadn't been damaged by the 
multiple maneuvers and two landings of the Spindrift. Dan obliged him. It was 
perfectly intact. The girl with the sophisticated hairdo looked out of the ship's ports 
and demanded access to her baggage. Her costume wasn't suitable for the ship's 
present environment. Betty got her bags out of the luggage compartment under the 
cabin floor. The girl - her name was Valerie Scott - was graciously appreciative. The 
spectacled man had seemed merely gratefully relieved. The other adult passenger 
stayed in his seat, now and then looking affrightedly at the unprecedented landscape 
outside. Once, he changed his seat to give himself a less alarmingly novel view. The 
boy Barry held the dog Chipper in his lap. The dog was a very lively small creature 
with a tail that wagged ecstatically for any excuse or none. 

When Steve entered the ship the boy said apologetically, "Chipper's restless, sir. 
Could I take him outside for a run?" 

Steve took his mind off more important matters. "If you've got a leash," he said, 
"it would be wise to keep him on it. If anything comes along that frightens him, he'll 
probably bark. You keep him from doing that. And if anything does come along, you 
get back in the ship in a hurry and at any cost. Don't go away - not out of sight of the 
ship. And keep Chipper from barking. That's important!" 

"Yes, sir," said Barry. He added. "This is pretty exciting, sir. Like the Swiss 
Family Robinson. Only 

"Yes?" 

"It's more like Gulliver's Travels. Don't you think so? This being Brobdignag?" 

"Maybe," said Steve, "we're from Lilliput." 

Barry grinned. 

"You must read science-fiction, sir, like me. I'll take care of Chipper. He won't 
run away or bark." 

Steve nodded and went into the pilots' cabin. He'd remembered that in the cabin 
there was a concealed holster and a revolver. In days past there'd been occasions when 
passengers hijacked planes in flight and forced them to land at unintended spots. The 
revolver was for an emergency of that kind, but there'd never been any occasion for it. 
It might have been removed. 

It hadn't. He heard Barry make his way out the ship's exit door, with the little 
dog Chipper's paws scratching as he clawed at the floor in his haste to get outside. 
Steve contemplated the revolver with some detachment. Against the kind of inhabitant 
this place seemed to have, a revolver would be rather less effective than an 
embroidery needle. He shrugged his shoulders and put it in his pocket. 

He went out. Dan and Betty were still moving the huge fallen leaves, leaning 
them up against the hull of the ship. Steve joined them in the task. He mentally 
enlarged their program. With a minimum number of leaves, the ship might be hidden 
as a glittering metallic object, but it could still be conspicuous as of a specific 
artificial shape. So Steve began to make it less than symmetrical, to keep it from 
looking structured or designed. He reflected, too, that piling up leaves from nearby 
only would create a noticeable bare space, and there was the unavoidable chance that 
if the winds here were magnified like the creatures, a very trivial breeze - for here - 
could make the ship highly visible again. 



The sophisticated girl - Valerie - came down the exit-door stair. She had 
changed to an obviously expensive sports costume. 

"Can I help?" she asked politely. 

Steve nodded. 

"Definitely," he said. Unconsciously, his tone was as grim as his thoughts. "I 
think the ship should be hidden." 

"I just want to look at something yonder," she said casually. "Then I'll join you." 

"Stay close," said Steve curtly. 

She nodded and went briskly away from the ship. Barry had the tiny Chipper on 
leash, and the small animal was straining against his tether as all dogs do, especially 
little ones. The girl Valerie joined them. Chipper sniffed at her only momentarily. 
There were innumerable smells here, and a dog does not think in terms of things seen 
but of things smelled. Here were hundreds of novel odors, all of them new. They 
smelled like spring. Chipper's instinct to know his surroundings meant that, where a 
human being would have stared about him, Chipper sniffed. 

He, Barry, and Valerie, moved out of sight. It did not occur to Steve that they 
would go any distance away. He'd explained the reasons against it. He'd told each of 
them all he knew about their situation before allowing anyone to go outside. He'd 
admitted that he couldn't guess where they might be. Wherever they were, though, 
there were inhabitants. And, believably or not, they were gigantic. They had a 
civilization, which included cities and motorcars. There was a preposterous 
resemblance of the huge things here to all the normal things one knew back home. 
The Spindrift must recharge her power units before they could dare attempt to learn 
any details about these things. Therefore, remaining undetected for the time being was 
the first order of business. When the needed power was accumulated, they would try 
to survey their surroundings and find out some of the facts of life here. Meanwhile, 
they mustn't be discovered until it was possible for them to run as well as hide. In time 
they might hope to do something practical about their extraordinary translation to the 
situation they were in. 

Piling leaves, Steve didn't concern himself about Valerie and Barry. The girl 
was old enough to realize the need for caution. She'd been told about it. Barry and the 
tiny dog would take elaborate precautions against discovery. Such care would be part 
of the adventure that the whole affair seemed to the boy. 

The leaves he dealt with were enormous. Steve doubled some of them to 
increase the bulk of the covering for the ship. Suddenly he realized that only Dan, 
Betty, and the spectacled Wilson were at work. The frightened passenger, named 
Fitzhugh on the passenger list, stayed in the ship. He could have helped. Steve saw 
Betty wearily at work. He fumed. 

He went in the ship. Fitzhugh said in immediate agitation, "What's happened?" 

"I've decided something," Steve told him. "You're coming outside to help us." 

"I'm - I'm a passenger," protested Fitzhugh. "This is your business not mine!" 

Steve picked him up by the collar of his coat. He marched him down the aisle 
between the two rows of seats. He let him go at the top of the stair. 

"Go down or I throw you down," he said savagely. 

Fitzhugh went down. On solid ground, he looked terrifiedly at the enormous 
trees and gigantic brushwood, which might hide anything. 

"Pick up leaves," commanded Steve, "and pile them to hide the ship." 

Fitzhugh shivered. Steve moved toward him. Stumbling and whitefaced, 
Fitzhugh began to pile leaves. Somehow he seemed to feel that he'd been safer in the 



ship, with a viewport between him and the unknown monstrosities hereabouts. 

Betty said with something like grimness in her tone, "That girl Valerie could 
help with this!" 

Steve nodded. But this was no time to attempt abstract justice in the distribution 
of work to be done. Justice is, on the whole, a luxury for people who feel secure. 
When there is danger, it may have to wait. 

The covering of the ship was almost complete. The Spindrift looked like a pile 
of leaves that might have been piled up by some minor freak of wind action. 

"That girl and Barry," said Betty suddenly, "they've been out of sight for a long 
time. It wouldn't be good if they couldn't find their way back!" 

Steve growled. He had enough on his mind without having to see that his 
companions practiced ordinary common sense. He stared about angrily. 

There was a tiny rustling. A little yapping sound. It stopped. Barry came pelting 
around gigantic tree trunks, the little dog Chipper in his arms. He could barely speak. 

"We saw - " he gasped, "a house! A little house! She - went in!" 

Steve groaned. Barry gasped again. 

"She - she can't get out!" 

Steve said bitterly, "Everybody in the ship! Stay there no matter what happens!" 

He began to run. The revolver in his pocket thumped and bumped against his 
body. He knew, of course, where the house must be. He'd seen it. He hadn't mentioned 
it because there was reason enough for apprehension without a deadly toy-like house 
to make things worse. The house was just the size and design to arouse both hope and 
curiosity in a human being from Earth. But in fact, there could be only one reason for 
such a house to exist, and that would not be a pleasant one. The existence of humans 
was known here. The house - 

He dodged through the underbrush, the shrubs with trunks no more than a foot 
or so in diameter. He fell once, when a fallen leaf appeared to rest on solid ground but 
actually covered a sunken spot. He scrambled up and ran on. He was panting, himself, 
when he saw the house again. He saw Valerie peering out of a barred window. She 
was shockingly pale. Her pretence of total composure was gone. 

He reached the window. 

"I can't get out!" she chattered. "There's a spring! I can't move it!" 

Steve snapped, "Where?" 

She moved aside and pointed a shaking hand. The door that had been open 
when Steve saw it earlier was now closed. Steve stared in through the bars of the 
window. The inside of the house - it had only one room - was empty of furniture or 
floor covering. The now-shut door had two enormous hinges, very crudely made. 
They were fastened to the door and the wall by nails the size of railroad spikes. There 
was a spring to snap the door to and fasten it immovably when someone passed 
through. There was bait - food. It was a trap precisely designed to arouse the curiosity 
of human beings the size of the passengers of the Spindrift and capture them. 

The window grille was also fastened with nails that it was utterly useless to 
think of drawing. The walls of the house were single pieces of wood, planks cut from 
trees like those nearby. The window openings had been sawed out. The ends of the 
house were solid single timbers, with the doorway also sawed out. The growth rings 
the saw cuts displayed were more than an inch apart. The chimney was a fake, a solid 
block of massive wood sawed to fit the slanting roof and look like a chimney but not 
be one. 

It was a toy house, made and painted by a giant adult as if for an equally giant 



child. But it had been brought here for a specific reason, which was appalling to think 
of. It was a trap, designed to capture men and women of Earth, somehow displaced 
into this land of giants. It was baited with the appearance of a home, neat and tidy and 
quaint, which would rouse the hopes and the curiosity of people who did not belong to 
this world at all. 

And it had caught Valerie. 

Dan came running from the grounded ship, with Barry trailing him desperately 
trying to guide him. When Dan arrived Steve was trying to tear away some part of the 
trap house with his hands and fingers. Dan was bewildered, until Valerie gasped her 
story through the window. She did not look sophisticated now. She was starkly 
terrified. 

Then Steve realized that Dan was here to help. 

"We break off a limb," he panted, "and try to pry open the door or a window or - 
something! Come on!" 

Without a word Dan joined him in attempting to break off a branch of a giant 
shrub nearby. Their weight would not break it. Their combined strength wasn't 
enough. It defied them. 

Barry stumbled to the grilled window. 

"I got them," he panted. "They'll get you out!" 

Then Chipper yapped shrilly. Steve grunted savagely, "Keep him quiet!" 

He strained his muscles for a last fraction of strength to break off a lever that 
wouldn't be capable of what he needed, even if he managed to break it. 

Barry said desperately, "He hears something, sir! He's trying to tell us 

Then Steve and Dan heard it too. It was a gigantic rustling. It was a monstrous, 
rhythmic movement of something to whom these giant trees were commonplace and 
less ones were brushwood. It was coming in this direction. 

Steve was icy cold on the instant. He snapped, "Maybe it's not coming here. 
Keep quiet, everybody! Hide yourselves! Whatever happens, keep quiet! Barry, keep 
that dog still!" He turned to Valerie staring frantically from a window. "Get close to 
the wall so you can't be seen! And keep still!" 

Dan was hiding himself behind a clump of fallen leaves, mostly caught in the 
bare branches of a seedling growth no more than fifteen or twenty feet high. He 
ground his teeth as he hid. Barry crawled under a single huge leaf, hugging the little 
dog tightly with one hand closing Chipper's jaws. 

Steve raged. It is characteristic of human beings that they do not like to be 
helpless to act. Already the gigantic rustlings were nearer. Much nearer. Something 
huge and horrible could be glimpsed. It came nearer still. It was a giant the height of a 
seven-story building. It brushed foot-thick timber aside. It came on. The ground 
seemed to tremble from the impact of its strides. 

Raging and ashamed, Steve hid himself when the giant came wholly into view. 

There were boots, which were yards in length. Legs, which were yards in 
thickness. At the height of a fourth-story window there was a colossal belt about a 
torso more monstrous in size than the ancient Statue of Liberty still standing in New 
York. Lrom Steve's position, simple perspective made the giant's shoulders and head 
seem smaller than they should have been. But the figure was actually exactly in the 
form of a human man impossibly magnified. Save for his garments, he would have 
attracted no attention, if normal sized, on a street in any Earth city. He was bearded, 
and he was totally human in appearance, but because of his size he was horror 
personified. 



He came around a fifty-foot tree trunk and halted. He looked down at the tiny, 
gaily painted house. But it was only tiny compared to him. It was clear that he had 
come to look at this trap to see if it had caught anything. 

The door had snapped shut. The giant bent over and picked up the house. It was 
made exactly like a toy for a child, many times heavier and vastly stronger than if it 
had been built of thin planks nailed together. The giant looked in a window. He tilted 
the house so he could examine all its interior. He obviously saw Valerie, clinging 
desperately to an attempted hiding place in a corner. He was pleased. He beamed. 

Which somehow produced even more horror. 

He turned, striding away through the gigantic trees. As he strode, he seemed to 
speak soothingly to the captive in his trap. It was the sort of soothing speech one 
might make to reassure a panicky small animal just captured. The sound of his voice 
was a rumbling, the pitch of distant thunder. He went back to where he had come 
from, and the rhythmic rustling of twigs against his body diminished to a whisper and 
was gone. 

Dan was crying from pure shame that he hadn't been able to attack the giant in 
any way the giant could have noticed. Barry was very pale. His eyes were big and 
astonished. Even Chipper ceased his squirmings in Barry's arms. He looked scared. 

"Get back to the ship," said Steve thickly. "Wait there. If I don't come back, do 
what you think best. I'm going to follow. At least I'll find out where she's been taken! 
That trap was designed for prey like us. They must have found out there are creatures 
like us after finding one of the other ships." 

He started off after the giant. 

He was not consciously valiant. Until this moment, the whole sequence of 
events, from the first sighted star motion, had seemed impersonal. Its cause was still 
unguessable. Its purpose made no sense at all. But now there was an enemy. Steve 
followed in a state of raging fury. He raged because he had been helpless. He ground 
his teeth because he could not imagine hope. He was humiliated because a human 
being - and, therefore, himself - had been regarded and treated like some small vermin 
and carried away for whatever purpose a monster like the giant might invent. 

Once he fingered the revolver in his pocket, but that was because he wasn't 
thinking clearly. His dignity as a human being was crushed because another human 
being had been treated with condescending contempt, made a pet of. A revolver would 
be wholly useless. A bullet would make no more than a pin-prick of a wound on this 
giant. 

The giant was not difficult to follow, though. Sometimes Steve had to run to 
catch up to where he could see the monster moving away from him. Then he moved 
more slowly. Steve could do nothing, but he might find out something. 

Ahead, the trees abruptly ceased. There was a boundary of some sort - a fence 
some thirty feet high - and the ground was cleared beyond it. Steve saw the giant 
casually step over the fence. He crawled under. The trees among which the Spindrift 
had landed ended abruptly in a clifflike line. They were the height of skyscrapers. 
There was open ground ahead, yellowed by dry dead grass and the dropped autumnal 
leaves of the trees. There were rows of shrubs specifically marking off a certain area. 
It could be called a backyard - a suburban backyard - without inaccuracy because there 
was a row of hedging with a wooden gate in it and beyond the hedge a truly enormous 
structure. But the resemblance was strongest in an outbuilding the size of a cathedral 
and the design of a woodshed. 

The giant, still carrying the toy house that had captured Valerie, went into that 



structure. 

It was preposterous. Here was unbelievable familiarity in everything that Steve 
saw. This was a giant's home. The suburban home of a family of giants who might 
very well have a pet cat the size of an elephant. Everything was like Earth magnified 
ten times in size and with only the slightest of alienness added to the shape of things. 
Steve knew what the building like a woodshed must look like inside. Its counterpart 
on Earth would be used as a tool house. It might contain put-aside cans of paint and a 
hoe, rake, and spade. If the man of the house - on Earth, of course - had a hobby, this 
equipment would be stored here. 

The giant had taken the toyhouse inside. Steve rushed. The dead grass hindered 
him, but he made his way from one to another of the shrubs that undoubtedly marked 
a property line. He reached the shedlike building. 

A vine grew up its outside wall past a window. A vine! Its stalk had great leaves 
on opposite sides. They formed a natural ladder. He swarmed up the vine, and on the 
way he had an absurdly vivid recollection of a child's picture book with an illustration 
for the story of Jack and the Beanstalk. 

He reached the window. It had glass panes, vastly thicker than windowglass on 
Earth. One of them was broken. He peered in. 

The giant had put down the house trap on a workbench. He worked at it, to open 
the door. He tilted the trap to slide Valerie out. She evidently resisted - surely she 
wouldn't be trying now to pretend a perfect calm! 

He shook the box. Then he unfastened the roof. He lifted it off. He reached in. 
He brought Valerie out, a desperately fighting figure in an expensive sports costume, 
battling fiercely to escape an enormous hand twice her size. 

The giant regarded her appreciatively. He moved toward a wall shelf, holding 
her casually, but if she managed to writhe free she'd drop forty feet to the floor. Steve 
saw what this giant's hobby must be. There were cages. Some were homemade, with 
wooden bars across the fronts of boxes. There were small animals in some of them. 
There were boxes on the floor with glass windowpanes covering their open tops. 
There were - 

The giant pulled down a cage. It was the most commonplace of birdcages, 
except that it was ten-by-ten-by-ten feet in size, and it was made of inch-thick iron 
bars. It wasn't clean. Its floor, of thick metal, showed plainly that it had confined some 
other small animal in the past. The giant put Valerie inside. From pure horror she 
doubled up and wept tempestuously. There seemed moments when she could not get 
her lungs' requirement of air. 

The giant regarded her with an expression of pleasure. Steve found himself 
growling inarticulately. He saw movements behind the bars of the improvised cages. 
A human girl was classed with such creatures as the giant had trapped and kept as a 
hobby. He classed her with small vermin like mice. Now he put the birdcage with 
Valerie imprisoned in it back on the shelf, from which he'd taken it. He went out the 
door of the cathedral-sized outbuilding. Steve heard him move away. 

Instantly Steve began to descend the vine. He reached the ground. He raced to 
the comer of the building. He saw the mountainous figure of the giant moving toward 
the wooden gate in what must be a moderately tall hedge, since it hid the house 
beyond it. The giant went through the gate. His feet stirred up the enormous fallen 
leaves on the ground. 

Steve attacked the problem of getting to Valerie. There was a colossal door he 
couldn't possible have stirred, but it was left ajar. The threshold was a good six feet 



high. He scrambled up it, and he was in the shed. 

Inside there was darkness and confusion, many boxes turned into cages, tools, 
and the various messinesses of a man's outside sanctum. There was a roll of wire 
screening, but the wire was a quarter-inch thick and the roll was forty-five feet wide. It 
was the screening that had sealed the window openings of the house trap. There were 
gigantic tools. Steve had no time for close examination, but they were remarkably like 
the hoes and spades and rakes of Earth. Steve, though, was searching for a way to 
climb to the shelf on which Valerie was now caged like a songbird. 

He found it. There was a lower shelf. A hoe handle rather larger than a 
telephone pole would get him to it. On the shelf was a cabinet with many shallow 
drawers. Reduced sufficiently in size, it would have held nails, screws and such small 
items as a householder has to keep somewhere. The drawer pulls formed a sort of 
ladder by which Steve could climb. The bottom drawer was not quite closed, and there 
was a considerable length of inch-thick white cable trailing out. To the giant, it would 
be string. Steve hurriedly cut a long length with his pocket knife. 

He swarmed up the slanted pole. To the shelf. To the cabinet. To the drawer 
pulls. To the higher shelf. He swung himself to it. There were three cages on it. As he 
raced past the first, something fluttered in panicky fashion. It was a yellow bird the 
size of an ostrich, with short legs and the plumage of a canary. The second cage 
contained a beady-eyed white animal which might have been a white mouse if it 
hadn't been the size of a brood sow. The third cage was the one in which Valerie was 
confined. 

The cage door was fastened with what the giant would consider a bit of twisted 
wire. It had been used before - many times before - for just such a temporary 
fastening. Steve bent it back and forth. It was ready to break. It did. 

Valerie gasped when Steve opened the cage door. She struggled to her feet. She 
limped. The giant's handling had not been gentle. 

"Looks like I'll have to carry you," said Steve grimly. "Here -" 

He made a harness, using the giant's string to leave his arms free for climbing 
down. He began the descent. He hurried. Feverishly. The giant whose trap had caught 
Valerie had made it especially to capture a small creature of her species. He must 
know of the species' existence, since he'd gone to see if the trap had caught anything. 
It had, Valerie. He'd brought her here, caged her, and then had gone away. If he'd been 
a man, it would have meant that he'd gone to get someone to look at his prize captive. 
He was like a man. So it was necessary to get away at once, before he did bring 
somebody to see his new captive. 

Climbing to the shelf had been hair raising. Climbing down again with a nearly 
hysterical Valerie as a dead weight on him was more so. But he did get down to the 
floor. He was struggling across the floor - around and between boxes and cages and 
oddments - when he heard rumblings. They were not natural sounds. They were 
speech. He got to the doorway. 

He saw two giants on their way to this small building. 

They were incredibly humanlike. They even acted like humans. The one who'd 
trapped Valerie was holding open the gate for the other to pass through. He was 
speaking with a very fine air of satisfaction. The other was a younger giant, not 
bearded but fully as tall as the first. They were coming, obviously to see the rare small 
creature that the house trap had caught. There was no place to hide. When Valerie's 
cage was found empty, the giants would search the littered shed for her. It would not 
be possible to hide from such a search. But the giants were coming toward the door. 



They talked, and the sound had the deep, rolling quality of thunder. 

There was a scream. 

"Help me! Don't leave me here! Help me!" 

It was a human voice. An Earth-human voice. It came from somewhere inside 
the shed. With the two giants moving toward him, Steve nevertheless swung his head 
around. 

There was another cage on a shelf on another wall, not the shelf where Valerie's 
cage had been. There was a figure standing at the bars of this cage; grasping them; 
shaking them desperately. It was a human girl. She screamed again, "Help me! Don't 
leave me here!" 

Steve saw her. But he eased Valerie down the six-foot-high threshold of the 
shed. He jumped down beside her. The giants could have seen them, but they were 
talking together in the rumbling deep-bass voices made inevitable by their size. One 
was illustrating, with gestures, some detail of the capture or the reaction of the small 
animal whom his house trap had deceived and caught. The other paid close attention. 

Steve knew that he hated them as he dragged a monster leaf to hide Valerie. He 
himself crawled under another. And he suddenly trembled with a fury that was 
probably somewhat like the way a trapped small animal feels. For a human to be 
trapped was affront. To be caged was insult. But to be forced by the overwhelming 
power of the giants to hide, to creep, to abandon his pride in being a man, and not to 
defy these monsters who considered Earth-humans as merely small and interesting 
animals... 

The two giants went into the shed. A boot sole ten feet long passed directly over 
Steve, with barely a yard between its scratched, worn surface, and his body. The giants 
were inside the shed. In seconds they'd discover Valerie's escape. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


FROM the huge woodshed to the woodlot of monster trees, the distance was some 
hundreds of yards. In a sense it was an open area, but the grass was tall and dead and 
dry and almost wholly covered with fallen leaves from the trees. Any one of them 
could conceal a man. Still, it was an appalling area to have to cross while carrying - 
half-carrying, at least - the girl Valerie and with two giants certain to realize her 
escape immediately. Steve staggered on with her when he heard the disturbance inside 
the shed. He could guess that the bearded giant had brought down Valerie's cage and 
set it on the table to display her, who looked so much like a female giant on an 
infinitesimal scale. Then he'd realized that the cage door was unfastened with the wire 
broken by repeated bending. 

It wasn't likely that he'd suspect that another member of the minute race had 
followed him here, or dared to enter the shed, or again dared to climb to the shelf on 
which Valerie's cage had rested. He'd assume that somehow Valerie had broken the 
wire, but he'd expect her to hide and he'd hardly believe she'd had the courage or the 
time to get down to the floor and to flee the shed entirely. He'd expect to find her 
hiding somewhere above ground level. He'd search there. Then he'd hunt over the 
floor and corners and behind the items of litter that made an untidy mess of the shed. 

Steve guessed right. The two giants did search all the interior of the shed, and 
their rumbling voices and the various noises of heavy objects being shifted assured 
Steve that he could try to get on toward the forest. 

He covered a hundred yards, helping Valerie, before she panted that she had to 
rest. He pulled a leaf to hide her and, humiliated, concealed himself as well. He 
watched between grass stems and other leaves. 

Presently Valerie said faintly, "I'm ashamed! I was frightened!" 

"You'd plenty of excuse," he told her curtly. "But don't talk now." 

"I - don't like to be frightened! I'm ashamed!" 

"Quiet!" he commanded. "They're coming out of the shed." 

The giants did come out. They searched carefully around the shed's bottom, 
where grass and giant flowerstalks grew tall. Then they divided and went carefully 
along the twin lines of planted things enclosing the clear space all the way to the trees. 

Their action was rational. It was absolutely human behaviour. It would be the 
instinct of a small animal to hide itself, either in the shed or the nearest outside cover. 
The giants' action was proof that they regarded Valerie as a small animal. And Steve 
realized grimly that if this situation were reversed and tiny human beings were caught 
in traps on Earth, they'd be treated like small feral animals too. The giants looked and 
acted and thought like men. They were shaped like men and used tools like men and 
made automobiles and built cities. To almost the last least detail their civilization 
matched that of Earth, only ten times over in size. But they couldn't be human! They 
couldn't! 

Hiding in grass and under leaves, Steve ground his teeth. He wouldn't believe. It 
is said that in our galaxy there must be not less than six hundred million planets that 
men can colonize and live on. There are statistical guesses that on so many of them 
there may be intelligent life. But nobody, in the wildest imaginings of scientists 
computing probabilities, had ever suggested that there could be two worlds with 
vegetation and animals and intelligent beings which were practically identical - save 
that the size of things in one was a dozen times the size of things in the other. 



The two giants, so huge that the mere bulk of them was horrifying, searched the 
line of relatively small shrubs marking the edges of this colossal backyard. They 
found nothing. They went back to the shed, and searched it once more. Then they 
went off together. 

Steve got up. 

"Can you walk now?" he asked without particular sympathy. 

Valerie got up, painfully. The giant, in transferring her from the house trap to 
the cage, had not intentionally been brutal, but he could hardly succeed in being 
gentle. She limped but she tried to walk by herself. They made their way the rest of 
the distance to the woodlot. Even the monster trees and underbrush somehow felt 
almost homelike after what they'd just been through. 

As they went on, though, Valerie said uncertainly: 

"I thought - back there, I thought I heard someone calling for help. Was it me?" 

Steve told her curtly of the human girl in a cage on another shelf of the shed, 
who'd seen them making for the door and had screamed desperately for them to help 
her and not leave her behind. 

"I had to leave her," he added curtly. "She spoke our language, too. But I had to 
get you out of the shed because the giants were on the way there. We'd both have been 
caught. I'm guessing she was on the Anne or the Marintha when it vanished. There 
may be some others ... Which doesn't make things any simpler for us! It does tell why 
the trap that caught you was like a house for people our size. If they're setting traps for 
us and putting us in cages ... It doesn't look like we can gain anything by trying to 
communicate with them." 

Valerie said nothing. Steve moved on through the forest after they reached it. 
He seemed to be watching all about. Valerie asked uneasily. "Can you find your way 
back to the ship?" 

For answer he pointed to the ground a little way off. There was a footprint there. 
Grass and here - miniature growths were pressed down in an area a dozen feet long. 

"These giants," said Steve sourly, "they've got me puzzled! They really are 
giants! But on equal-gravity planets like this one they shouldn't be lively. But they 
are!" 

He went tramping on. Valerie toiled to keep up with him. Presently he waved 
his hand off toward the right. There were several gigantic footprints and a square 
place where something rectangular had rested on the ground but now was gone. 

"That's where you found that cute little house," he observed more sourly still. 
"And that's got me bothered. It's not only their size, but - how is it they're so much like 
us, only made in king-size packages? Their civilization is too much like ours! They 
could have learned something if they captured the Anne and the Marintha - but 
everything's like Earth! Everything! It's not an improbable thing. It simply isn't in 
probability at all. It's impossible that such a thing could happen! How did it?" 

Valerie followed as he turned from the place where she'd been trapped by very 
eccentric bait, the resemblance of a trap to a house that simple, normal people might 
live in. 

"That girl -" began Valerie uncomfortably. 

"We have to get her out of there," said Steve irritably. "There may be others of 
the crew or passengers of one or both of the other missing ships. And besides, they 
may know more than we do about the giants and whatever brought us here. We've got 
to find out a lot if we're going to get 'it' to take us back." 

They went on and on. Presently he pointed ahead. 



"There's the Spindrift," he said coldly. "Next time I tell you to stay close, don't 
go wandering away!" 

They arrived at the Spindrift. It did not look like a ship. It was now an untidy 
mound of gigantic fallen leaves, piled up at the base of a truly enormous tree trunk. It 
looked exactly like something the winds of this world might have piled up and then 
gone away and left. But there were figures working on it. 

The little dog Chipper barked at them shrilly, and Dan appeared. Steve said 
angrily, "That barking's no good. Stop it!" 

Barry appeared from nowhere and picked up the vociferous little dog. He said 
uneasily to Valerie, "You got away. I'm awfully glad!" 

"So am I," said Valerie briefly. 

Betty straightened up from placing a monster leaf. 

"I think," she said detachedly, "that we're about finished with the leaves. Right, 
Steve?" 

"It looks all right," he acknowledged. He went up the folding stair into the ship. 

There was a singular pause. Wilson, the spectacled youngish man, polished his 
glasses and brushed his clothing. Dan went around the pile of leaves to make sure no 
shining metal was left uncovered. He'd obeyed Steve's orders, when the giant was 
marching away with Valerie. But he hated himself for having done it. Barry fairly 
seethed with curiosity, but he wanted to act like the adults. He waited hopefully for 
someone to ask questions but did not ask himself. Betty did not ask, for reasons 
strictly personal. Steve had self-evidently taken very considerable chances in getting 
Valerie away from a giant who had caught her in a trap set for humans the size of the 
Spindrift's occupants. But Betty would not inquire. 

Minutes passed. Then Valerie said abruptly, "We found another girl. Like us. 
She probably came here on the Anne or the Marintha. We're going to have to try to get 
her free. There may be some others." 

Steve came out of the ship. He said to Betty, "I was looking in your galley 
cupboard. No carving knives?" 

Betty shook her head. "All the carving was done aground." 

He frowned and then shrugged. He beckoned to Dan and the two of them 
moved away. As they went, Steve spoke matter of factly, and Dan looked at him in 
astonishment. They disappeared. Minutes later there were snapping noises. Betty 
tensed. Barry said explanatorily, "They're breaking sticks." 

They came back, carrying long, straight, lance-like rods of wood. They were the 
stalks of growing underbrush. They were eight and ten feet long, and at their thickest 
no more than a couple of inches in diameter. Steve carried them inside the ship. Dan 
followed. Fitzhugh scurried up the landing stair as if he hoped nobody would notice 
his disappearance. Wilson said curiously, "What do you suppose they're going to do 
with those sticks?" 

Betty shook her head. She did not look pleased. Valerie went in the ship. Barry 
said with an air of generosity, "You can go in too, Chipper and I will watch." 

Betty said, "But Chipper mustn't bark!" 

"He won't," said Barry confidently. "Not any more!" 

But he did. 

It was not for some time though. When Betty went into the ship, it was to find 
Steve at work with the sticks that he and Dan had secured. He was fitting a steak knife 
to one of the sticks, obviously to turn it into a spear. It would not be a good weapon. 
The knife was point, to be sure, but it was tableware and it was thin. It might pierce an 



animal's skin, but if all animals were as colossal as the trees and the seemingly human 
giants, a six-inch stab would be like a bee sting, hardly more. 

But Steve worked doggedly. He prepared a number of the spears. When he ran 
out of pointed knives, he finished the sticks with table forks. 

It was not foolish. The spears as weapons would be quite inadequate, but they'd 
be painful, and Steve had seen a cat in the faint light of dawn. It was nearly the size of 
an elephant, so in one sense these spears were no weapons at all. But the presence of a 
cat strolling in this woodland was almost a guarantee that there were no larger 
carnivores hereabouts. And no carnivores attack prey that can fight back. Especially 
cats. 

Dan went into the pilots' cabin. He came back. "We've got half a full charge of 
power now," he reported to Steve. "We could lift off." 

Fitzhugh spoke suddenly, "Look here!" he said agitatedly, "this is absurd! We 
landed here because we had to. Or so you told us. But if we can take off and get to a 
place of safety, we ought to do it! The safety of your passengers 

"We're going to try to rescue one girl," said Steve coldly, "and if there are others 
we'll try for them, too. If you know where a place of safety is, I'll be obliged if you'll 
tell me!" 

Then, through the open landing port, they heard the little dog Chipper barking 
furiously. Actually, instead of barks, his outcry was more like hysterical screamings. 
They heard Barry calling frantically for him. Steve snatched up two of the just- 
finished spears and plunged toward the door. He snapped over his shoulder, "Get to 
the controls, Dan! Take off if you have to!" 

He raced down the stair and pushed aside a huge leaf that completed the 
concealment of the ship at the foot of the stair. 

Chipper barked. He danced and barked and screamed puny, frantic defiance at 
something gigantic and mottled. Barry called desperately. And the huge furry creature 
regarded the tiny dog with a puzzled air. 

The creature was a cat, very probably the one Steve had seen before dawn out 
the pilot-cabin windows. Its tail was yards in length. Its ears were enormous. The hairs 
of its coat could be seen individually. At the moment its yellow slitted eyes watched 
the dancing, yapping little Chipper with an expression of puzzled interest, as if 
Chipper were a beetle or something of the sort. It looked up sharply when Steve came 
into view. Then it rose. 

Cats sometimes find beetles interesting. They play with them, horribly, and 
ultimately kill them. But first they are amused. Steve was large enough to be 
legitimate prey, something to be crippled and then toyed with in the utterly revolting 
cruelty of the feline race, until no torture can extract another hopeless attempt at 
escape. 

Steve snapped, "Barry! Into the ship!" 

"But Chipper!" panted Barry. "The cat will kill him!" 

"Into the ship!" rasped Steve. 

He ran toward the cat, carrying the two new spears he'd made. He knew that 
Betty would be watching from beside the door. Probably the others would have 
crowded down the stair to hide under the leaves that hid the ship. They should go 
back. But they were probably frozen with horror. If the cat moved toward the ship 
they'd jam the entrance. Dan should be driving them back now. He wasn't. The cat 
might be strolling companionably with the giant who was its owner. The ship ought to 
be ready to lift off, leaving Steve behind if necessary. 



Steve raged. The cat's tail made jerky movements from side to side. It crouched 
for a spring. But Steve ran toward it - carnivores do not fight prey that can fight back. 

Steve launched a spear. It went high up, curved in its flight, and come down 
almost vertically behind the cat's foreshoulders. It struck upon the cat's haunch. It 
penetrated the cat's skin, barely but painfully. The sensation, to the cat, was of an 
unwarned attack from the rear. 

The cat whirled to face its supposed attacker. Steve threw the second spear. The 
cat whirled again, spitting, Steve forgotten because cats do not understand missile 
weapons. It looked for the thing that stung it, spitting and glaring. The first spear was 
dislodged and flung away. Steve had to run only ten yards to pick it up and throw it 
again. 

The cat yowled thunderously and fled. The only explanation that its instincts 
could offer was that it was attacked by bees or hornets. And no beast offers battle to 
such enemies. The cat fled, spitting and snarling, with Chipper racing valorously after 
it, uttering triumphant yappings. But the cat left him hopelessly behind. Steve said 
shortly, "Take him in the ship!" 

Chipper came trotting back, wagging his tail proudly, quite confident that he 
alone had driven away the monster. 

Barry picked him up. He went apprehensively into the ship, while Steve stood 
still, listening. He heard the highly peculiar rustlings of the leaves remaining on the 
limbs overhead. Steve was listening tensely for something else, however. If a giant 
had heard this brief tumult, it would be quite reasonable for him to investigate. 
Chipper's barking would not be a normal sound, here. A giant who heard it - 

But there was no sound of rhythmic movement anywhere. There were no 
crunching footsteps moving to find out what had happened here. Nothing as 
monstrous and tall as an office building came to investigate. There was only the sound 
of wind in trees, impossibly high, and the continued dull murmur which was the 
droning noise of a city not far away. 

Presently Steve went inside the ship. Everyone else was already inside. Some of 
them, at least, realized how disastrous it could have been if they'd tried to get back 
into the ship in a hurry. Dan couldn't have taken off in time. 

There was silence when Steve entered. He went into the pilots' cabin. Barry's 
voice came immediately. He was excitedly describing how the cat had appeared and 
telling of Chipper's astounding bravery and intelligence. 

In a little while, Betty went in the pilots' cabin. 

"Barry could have come inside," she said determinedly, "but you had to risk 
your life for that little dog! I think we need you more than we need Chipper! I think 
you were unwise to risk your life for him!" 

"I didn't risk my life for Chipper," said Steve. "I had a much better reason." 

"What?" 

"We have to get that human girl out of the cage in the giants' shed," he told her 
angrily. "Or do you know about that? We have to do it on foot, even if the Spindrift's 
fully charged when we try. If whoever's to help me had seen the cat only as a 
dangerous monster, they'd have been afraid of it. So I had to prove that it could be 
dealt with! I did, and that's that!" Then he said irritably, "We're in a very nasty 
situation. There's at least one human girl and maybe others who're in an even nastier 
situation! We've got to deal with a state of things that shouldn't exist! There shouldn't 
be a place like this, and if there should, we shouldn't be here!" 

"But you hope to get back to - normal things," said Betty. It wasn't a question. It 



was a statement. "Anyhow you don't have to do everything! We aren't all useless! Tell 
Dan and me what to do, and we'll do it. Even if it's dealing with cats!" 

"Does it occur to you that I might not know what to do?" asked Steve irritably. 
He snapped, "Where are we?" 

"I don't know," said Betty. 

"What brought us here? And why?" 

"I don't know those things either," said Betty firmly. "But you'll find out." 

"Thanks," said Steve ironically. "It's laid right in my lap! But if there's any real 
hope of our getting back to Earth again, I don't see it!" 

"Then we're not on Earth," said Betty calmly. "I didn't think we were, but I 
didn't want to believe it." 

"I'm not even sure of that!" protested Steve. "I'm not sure! I can't figure it any 
other way, but that's ridiculous!" 

"Then why not try to find out something not ridiculous? Mr. Wilson's an 
astronomer of sorts. Couldn't he tell you?" 

Steve almost glared at her. 

"Ask him to come in here," he said curtly. "Maybe he can." 

Betty nodded. He turned away. She smiled wryly at his back. Then she went 

out. 

In minutes Wilson, the spectacled passenger, came into the pilots' cabin. Steve 
said bitterly, "I suppose Betty told you our problem. Can you solve it? Are we on 
Earth or aren't we?" 

"I could make a guess," said Wilson mildly, "but I can find out for sure in half 
an hour, if you like." 

"How?" 

"If this planet rotates once in twenty-four hours," said Wilson casually, "the 
odds are that it's Earth. More than that, or less, and we are somewhere else. But I can 
find out the rotation period in half an hour." 

"Do it, will you?" 

Steve glowered at the instrument board after Wilson had left. There was nothing 
to be done as of now. He anticipated hair-raising danger in the enterprise he couldn't 
help but plan for sundown, but there were problems of every imaginable kind 
whichever way he looked. If tonight's foray didn't end in pure disaster - perhaps, 
especially, if it did not - there would be a problem of food. And if normal-sized 
humans were regarded on this planet - if it were another planet than Earth - as 
interesting tiny animals to be kept in cages, that was a problem rather more appalling 
than the mere danger of getting killed. If staying free and fed, as problems, were 
adequately solved, there was another one more hopeless still. If this wasn't Earth ... the 
Spindrift wasn't a space ship. They didn't even know where Earth was; but, even if 
they knew, the Spindrift couldn't travel between solar systems. She couldn't carry food 
or air or travel long enough in the lifetimes of anybody aboard her to arrive part way 
home. 

So there was nothing that could be done. But something had to be done. 

Steve puttered restlessly with the communicator. Small scratching sounds came 
out of it. Nothing else. There was nothing to do but wait for the time to make a crazy, 
suicidal attempt to rescue a human girl, probably from another human ship which 
hadn't been as lucky as the Spindrift with her crew and passengers. Their own luck 
was that so far they'd neither been caged nor killed. The most desirable future they 
could reasonably hope for was staying out of cages and not being killed. 



But the rest of the Spindrift's company was less depressed than Steve. They'd 
accepted his leadership and unloaded most of their worries on him in so doing. Betty 
prepared a rather skimpy meal with Valerie not very effectively aiding her. Fitzhugh 
looked uneasily out of cracks left in the covering of leaves for the purpose of being 
looked out of. 

Barry was the only one with no worries at all. He'd followed Wilson out of the 
ship again and was fascinated when he learned that Wilson was about to measure the 
length of a solar day to see if this world could possibly be Earth. The apparatus, 
Wilson had said, would consist of a straight stick and a wristwatch. He set the watch 
on the ground and tilted it so that the sunlight exactly grazed the dial. 

"There are sixty minute marks on the watch dial, in between the hour numbers," 
he told Barry. "So the minute marks are six degrees apart. I put this stick in the 
ground, as straight up and down as I can make it. It will cast a slanting shadow. See? 
But the shadow will change as the sun moves. The angle will change. We'll read how 
many minute marks the shadow shifts in half an hour, when it crosses the center of the 
dial. Then we figure how long it took to change its angle by one degree, and 360 times 
that many minutes and seconds is how long the day is here." 

Barry was pleased. 

"That's like science-fiction!" he said eagerly. "Look! If this isn't Earth - it can't 
be another planet in our solar system! Even if it were, we'd have had to be traveling 
close to the speed of light to get here in the time it took, only hours!" 

"Presumably hours," agreed Wilson. He'd been on his way to take duplicate 
pictures of the starfields that had verified Einstein's theories years ago. He was an 
astronomer of sorts. 

"Only," said Barry absorbedly, "if we traveled close to the speed of light, time 
would have slowed up. While we thought we were traveling hours, we could have 
been traveling years of time as it passed on Earth." 

Wilson said with some dryness, "There's been theorizing to that effect. Yes." 

"And it's over four light-years from our sun to the nearest other star," said Barry 
more absorbedly still. "So we'd have to have traveled at least four light years, which 
might have taken us hundreds of time-years. Right?" 

"We haven't aged perceptibly, though," said Wilson mildly. 

He sat down on the bottom step of the folding stair that went from the Spindrift 
down to the ground. He kept a casual eye on the stick and the wristwatch that together 
were serving as an instrument for scientific research. 

"But that can't have happened to us," said Barry confidently, "because it 
wouldn't make sense. It would be useless. If there were scientists here who had some 
marvellous apparatus, and they were trying to find out about Earth and were - well - 
fishing -" 

"Hold it!" said Wilson. "What's the evidence for that idea? When there's no 
evidence at all, you aren't guessing. It becomes fantasy - fairy-tale stuff." 

Barry wriggled a little. He looked embarrassed. 

"I read a science-fiction story once, about people being kidnapped, for study by 
some aliens. But I didn't think it could happen. If it took hundreds of years to get 
specimens from Earth and bring them here, the experimenters would be dead by the 
time the trick was carried through." 

"A very sound conclusion," said Wilson gravely. "I take it that you've 
abandoned the idea that we were kidnapped because in the nature of things it would 
take too long a time." 



"No," said Barry zestfully. "I thought of a trick." 

Wilson leaned forward to look at the watch dial and the angle of the shadow 
across it. He relaxed. 

"Well?" 

"When things go fast enough - near light speed," said Barry, "They really go 
forward in time. That's true. But suppose you could make a ship that you could aim 
backward in time. So if you headed for a star four light-years away, and aimed four 
years in the past 

He stopped. Wilson regarded the wrist watch and the stick. 

"I mean," said Barry uneasily, "if you could aim a ship at something past, and 
you drove it so fast it went into the future, being aimed at the past would make it 
travel just level in time. So if you did that, no matter how far you traveled you'd get to 
where you were going on the same day you set out." 

Wilson blinked at him. "That's quite an idea. Did you read that one?" 

"No," said Barry. "I thought it up myself. But you see, unless they had that trick 
it would be silly to try to find out about Earth if it took centuries each way. They'd die 
of old age if they didn't make the trip themselves - I'm talking about scientists, you 
understand - and if they did make the trip, everybody they knew would have died of 
old age when they got back." 

"Which," said Wilson in a tone indicating agreement, "would take most of the 
fun out of it either way." 

Barry said awkwardly, "I was wondering if you'd mention it to the captain - to 
Mr. Burton." 

"I'll bring it to his attention at the first suitable moment," said Wilson gravely. 
"It's the first actual theory that leaves out bugeyed-monster scientists. It blames 
everything on a space warp. But we know there was a space warp." 

"I sort of think of it," offered Barry, "as acting like a spark that's trying to jump, 
and then suddenly manages it. Manages to jump, that is. The Spindrift acted queer 
until suddenly everything happened at once. That was the time when nothing 
happened." 

"Very lucid," said Wilson as gravely as before. "But now let's make our 
observation and see if the length of the solar day has changed." 

He moved until the slanting shadow crossed the exact center of the watch dial. 
It also crossed one of the minute marks between the numerals. He'd made a memo of 
the original slant, of course. Now he did sums on a page of a notebook from his 
pocket. He stared at his result. He went over the computation again. He swallowed. 

"I have to tell Burton about this right away," he said in a queer voice. "It seems 
that we definitely aren't on Earth, unless Earth days have stopped being twenty-four 
hours long. The solar day of this planet is twenty-one hours forty minutes, plus or 
minus twenty." 

He went in the ship, moving not quite steadily. Barry stayed outside with 
Chipper. But now he had Chipper firmly leashed, and the little dog wouldn't be able to 
bark - not again - before Barry could catch and silence him. 

Time passed. 

One of the differences between imagined things and real ones is that imagined 
things are never tedious, but real things often are. Imaginary adventures follow each 
other swiftly. Real experiences may be startling, but there can be long periods of 
boredom in between. The state of things about the Spindrift proved it. Wilson reported 
to Steve that this world wasn't Earth because its day wasn't the right length. But the 



fact was merely frustrating, because it led nowhere. Barry's suggested explanation 
wasn't mentioned. 

Betty and Valerie served a meal. It was composed only of the delicacies 
befitting a suborbital trip between Los Angeles and London at a hundred thousand feet 
altitude in forty-one minutes elapsed time. The meal was appetizing, but there wasn't 
much of it. Betty was thinking of the future. 

More time passed. 

Everybody was jumpy, now. Dan went out and strolled about the ship. To pass 
the time he practiced throwing a spear. He acquired some skill. Not much. Barry tried 
it, too. The spears were a little heavy for him. Chipper watched interestedly, safely on 
leash. Fitzhugh tried to become part of the ship's company by offering to wash the 
dishes of the skimpy meal. Betty declined. 

Still more time passed. 

The sun slanted down toward what must be the west because it would set there. 
In time the yet-unnamed sun of this planet would dip below the horizon and night 
would fall. In between its setting and full darkness, the people of the Spindrift must 
make a raid upon a gigantic shed and release a captive human girl now held fast in a 
birdcage and somehow get back to the Spindrift in the dark, and perhaps find out from 
the girl a reasonable explanation of their situation, or maybe find that there were other 
humans nearby who - by the fact that one of them had been caged by a giant with a 
hobby for capturing and caging small animals - were worse off than the Spindrift's 
folk. 

In that case they would have to try to help those other castaway or kidnapped 
people. And only after that could they settle down to contemplate the complete 
hopelessness of their own situation. 

At sunset Steve called them out of the ship, men and women alike and even the 
boy Barry. He armed them with spears pointed with dinner forks and steak knives. He 
gave them instructions, detailed ones. Then he led them between utterly monstrous 
tree trunks toward the suburban dwellings of the giants. He felt that he could do no 
less, but he was filled with a bitter conviction that he was leading his ill-assorted 
following to complete disaster. 



CHAPTER SIX 


THEY came to the low fence - less than thirty feet tall - that the giant had stepped 
over when carrying Valerie in the trap house to the shed that was now the destination 
of the Spindrift's people. It marked the end of the forest and the beginning of what the 
giant folk would consider a lawn. They went under it. The sky before them was a 
glorious red, and what trees were between the peculiarly armed humans and the sunset 
appeared to be black because of the denseness of the shadows. The little army could 
see the shed, an ungraceful monstrous shape. The could see the hedge, also black 
against the crimson sky. There were glimmerings of red upon the dry dead grass and 
the enormously oversized dead leaves. The lawn should have been raked and its 
covering of leaves burned for tidiness. It hadn't been. 

The six from the Spindrift moved in a straggling line across the great open 
space. They separated, as Steve had commanded. There was Steve himself, of course. 
There was Dan. There were Valerie, Betty, and Wilson, and the boy Barry with 
Chipper left behind for this once in the ship. But Fitzhugh was suddenly realized to be 
missing. With agitated reluctance he'd left the ship with the others, but at some time 
during the march through the wood he'd slipped out of the procession. Steve growled 
when he realized the fact. But Fitzhugh missing was no great loss. It would only be 
regrettable if he were not on the ship when they returned, if they returned, because 
they might feel some obligation to try to find him. 

Widely spread, they were less visible than as a group with a common motion. 
Steve had assigned to each one a position and a task it was devoutly to be hoped they 
wouldn't have to perform. 

As they went onward, a peculiar straight edge was to be seen above the hedge. It 
showed through tree branches. It was undoubtedly the roof of a giant's suburban home 
at the edge of a giants' city. When the tiny army from the Spindrift was a quarter of the 
way across the clear space - it would be strictly accurate to call it a backyard - a 
rectangular area under the roof line suddenly glowed with a yellowish light. It was a 
lamp turned on in a room of a giant's residence. Through foliage of one sort or another 
they could get glimpses of other windows as they were lighted, too. This was a quiet 
and doubtlessly refined residential area in a city whose only remarkable feature was 
the huge size of everything in it. There were machinery noises like the sound of 
motorcars on Earth. There were door slammings that in so quiet and respectable a 
neighborhood could be heard only as parts of the murmuring, which was the city's 
individual sound. 

The shed loomed up as the sunset colors began to fade, but there was light 
enough to see what at first looked like frustration. The shed door was closed. It was 
taller than a giant - of course - and its weight would be in tens of tons. The six of them 
could not possibly stir it. 

But Betty found a way around the impasse. What should have been the door's 
square bottom comer, next to the hinges, was partly rotten and partly broken away. 
There was a hole which could be enlarged and barely crawled through. 

Steve said, "You know what to do if something has to be done. Come along, 

Dan!" 

He forced his way through the opening, which had possibly been pioneered by a 
fieldmouse at some time in the past when grain or petfood was stored in the shed. The 
interior was darkness with a very little hint of late dusk coming through the single 



window. 

Steve found himself in a vast, high-ceilinged blackness. There were sounds, 
furtive, eerie rustlings and scratchings. Some of them might come from the beady- 
eyed white animal which could have been a white mouse if it had been smaller than a 
brood sow. There was a sleepy, disturbed contralto chirp, which might have come 
from a yellow bird with a body the size of an ostrich. But there were other sounds, 
too. Very tiny grinding noises. They could be insects, woodworms perhaps. There 
were uneasy sounds by other creatures. Steve credited them to the occupants of the 
improvised cages made of boxes with slats nailed across their open sides. When Steve 
was in this shed before, it had been daylight and he'd used his eyes. Now they were 
nearly useless, and his other senses came into play. He smelled a musky smell, which 
made him think of snakes. He heard rustlings as something dry-skinned and scaly 
writhed restlessly in a box with a pane of glass over its top. 

"I've got to climb up," said Steve. He called cautiously; "Hello! We've come to 
get you out!" 

He heard the girl gasp, in the invisible cage overhead. She cried desperately, 
"Hurry! Please hurry!" 

Dan was beside him. The rest of the expeditionary force - Betty, Valerie, 
Wilson, and Barry - had moved away from the broken corner of the shed's door. They 
would take up the positions Steve had commanded and be ready to use the one 
weapon all humans possess and can use for defense or attack after reasonable 
preparation. They separated, hoping not to have to use it. Where they were, stars 
began to appear. But in the shed there was only increasing dark. It deepened 
momentarily. 

"I'm a fool!" said Steve savagely. "There's no long twilight here! I should have 
thought of it! We can't see to get up yonder! But we've got to!" 

Then he fumbled at the enormous planks of the door. They were rough-cut 
lumber, not planed to smoothness, and more or less weathered. He ran his hand along 
the comer of the door. There were splinters at the edges, where they'd been loosened 
by weathering. Planks on Earth form such splinters at such places half an inch to two 
inches long. Steve tore at them. He got loose half a dozen. 

He lighted the end of one. A flame somewhat brighter than a candle rose up. On 
the instant, using its light, Dan was pulling more wood frayings loose. He gathered an 
armful, ranging from near fibres to three-foot splinters that would serve as torches. 
Steve lighted a larger torch than the first, gave it to Dan to hold, and began to climb, 
depending on the light from Dan for guidance. 

There were no handholds, but the roughly sawed framing timbers gave good 
traction for his feet. A diagonal brace, which he swarmed up on all fours, led him to a 
crossbeam. He barely managed to grasp its top surface, swing out with a forty-foot 
drop below him, and then he got a purchase with his feet and with an effort that 
seemed to make his muscles creak he managed to get atop the crossbeam. His heart 
pounded furiously from the exertion. 

"To the left!" called Dan from the floor, waving a torch. "To the left, Steve!" 

Steve obeyed. He made his way along the top of the beam. He could see dimly 
by the flickering lighted torch that Dan held aloft. He saw the shelf on which the girl's 
birdcage rested. The beam on which he stood led directly to that shelf, but there was a 
flat bottle on the beam. Steve could neither pass over or around it. His way to the 
birdcage was blocked. 

The torch Dan waved grew dimmer, and he ceased his waving to add another 



splinter along its length. The new torch flamed up brightly. Dan threw down the 
dimmer one and stamped on it to put out the coals. 

"Can you hurry, Steve?" 

Steve ground his teeth. To do battle with a sentient enemy has always the fine 
high feel of combat, and a man often reacts by surpassing his own expectations. But to 
be stopped cold by mere chance is enraging. 

Steve raged. Then he swung his spear around from where it had hung at his 
back. He used it as a lever, to multiply his strength. The bottle was incredibly heavy. It 
was filled with some unknown liquid. Steve hated it as the representative of that 
perversity of inanimate things which causes much of the trouble on Earth - and, 
naturally, everywhere else. But he did manage to stir the bottle. It shifted position to 
block his path more solidly than before. 

"Steve!" called Dan. "Somebody whistled outside! Giants!" 

Steve made inarticulate noises of anger. He could guess that the giant was 
coming to the shed, perhaps to feed the caged small creatures he considered his pets. 
He would bring a light. Steve would be revealed by it. 

He got the spear shaft behind the bottle and threw every ounce of strength he 
possessed into a thrust. The bottle stirred again. It began to slide upon accumulated 
dust, which acted as a lubricant. The bottle slid, and slid again, and suddenly it 
toppled over. It fell from the enormous beam and there was the catastrophic crash of 
breaking glass below. The bottle, twice Steve's height, had fallen forty feet upon an 
incredibly thick glasspane that covered the top of a box on the floor. The glass broke. 
And something made convulsive movements and went slithering furiously out of the 
box and about the shed. It hissed. Perhaps it was wounded by the broken edge of the 
inch-thick glass. Perhaps it was frightened, or perhaps it was enraged. In any case it 
went sightlessly blundering about the shed and all the litter in it. A box tumbled. 
Another. Another unseen animal was loose and the snake terrified it. Something 
climbed affrightedly and brought down another box with slats in its open front. Slats 
came loose. There was another creature free. 

Suddenly a bird flapped crazily in the darkness. There were chatterings. There 
were attempts at snarls. An unorganized heap of boxes overset, and small animals 
crazy with fear swarmed about. There was pandemonium. The door was closed. There 
was no escape. 

Dan lighted one torch from another and stood in the center of a dumped 
armload of giant-sized splinters, waving a flambeau in each hand, with the darkness 
around him filled with terrified animals. It seemed that somehow or other another 
snake was now loose and imbued with the desperate panic it shared with all the rest of 
the frantic menagerie. 

It was admirable in Dan that he stood his ground, waving fire for Steve's benefit 
while the whole interior of the shed was full of racing, scrambling, frightened 
creatures, the least one of which was massive enough to crush Dan by its weight, 
without the use of teeth or claws. But perhaps inbred fear of fire held them back. 

Steve reached the cage with the girl in it. The light was insufficient, but it had to 
do. This door also was fastened with a twisted wire, a quarter-inch in diameter. He 
couldn't untwist it with his hands. He used the spear as a lever, catching it so he could 
revolve the loose ends and so release the twistings. Once he panted inanely, to 
reassure the girl of whom he really knew nothing except that she was human, "You 
must have been on - the Anne or the Marintha. We were - on the Spindrift. Something 
grabbed us and brought us here. Are there any more of - your group - left alive?" 



The girl was sobbing. She gasped, "No ... Nobody else! I - hadn't any hope! - 
Please hurry! The - the giant may come! Hurry!" 

Steve changed the position of his spear shaft. He strained to turn it. Again. 
Again. And again. 

He opened the cage door. The girl stepped out, trembling. 

"Not very pleasant below," said Steve grimly. "It's like a zoo broken loose. But 
we have to take the chance." He called down, "Dan! Dan! Those torches keep the 
animals away! Get down underneath us! Here comes the girl!" 

He had the long cord he'd acquired when releasing Valerie. He lowered her to 
the floor. He followed. The torches were less bright than they had been. Dan handed 
them to Steve and hastened to get others. Steve saw the crazed creatures darting a kind 
that grows not more than two or three feet long on frenziedly about. He heard 
hissings. He saw a snake. It was of Earth. Here, its head was larger than that. It licked 
a six-foot tongue at Steve. He threw a burning torch in its face. 

Then there was more light, and more, and Dan was waving the flames before 
the small, ragged hole through which they'd gotten into this shed. Steve half-guided 
and half-carried the girl to that opening. He thrust her through. He pulled at Dan, took 
the torches, and pushed him through. Then he backed through himself. 

And outside there was a tumult no less extraordinary, but of a different kind. 
The red of the sunset was almost gone, yet the sky was still brighter than it would be 
presently, and every object based upon the ground looked black against it. There were 
flames among the fallen leaves and stalks of dead dry grass. A lantern of almost 
human design had been put down. It was big enough to be the lantern of a lighthouse 
on the coasts of Earth. It had been set down by a colossus of human shape, who had 
probably carried it when starting for the shed to tend the caged animals there. 

But now that giant human shape stamped and stamped fiercely at a spreading 
ring of fire which crackled and grew tall. Somebody had set fire to dry grass to distract 
the giant's attention from his errand at the shed. Flames leaped up. Dead grass flared. 
Dried leaves curled and writhed as they burned. 

The giant got it under control. Another spark appeared, and grew instantly into a 
flame, and spread wildly. A third fire made itself visible. This was in the thicker 
gathering of fallen leaves at the very base of the hedge between this portion of a 
suburban property and the part on which lighted windows revealed a residence. There 
was another flame still, and yet another... 

The giant, re-stamping where once-stamped-out fire had become alight again, 
realized what was taking place. Fire is the weapon all humans have in reserve. Fires 
were starting here and there and everywhere. He shouted, and his voice had the tone 
and almost the volume of a steamship's foghorn. He rushed to the gate and bellowed 
there. 

Steve whistled shrilly on his fingers. It was the agreed-on signal for his 
following. But a sixth and seventh patch of leaves burst into flame. Fambent, leaping 
tongues of fire rose up. Huge sparks floated up and up. Steve saw tiny running figures. 
He whistled again. He made a gesture to Dan. 

"Take care of her," he said grimly. "She's the only one left alive. We get back to 
the ship and lift." 

The giant came back from the hedge gate. He was appalled by the conflagration. 
It spread. Two of the fires united. 

Then there came yappings, and Barry's little dog Chipper came rushing into the 
excitement, giving tongue in his high-pitched voice. Steve raged. If Chipper appeared 



in the firelight where the giant stared bewilderedly at the flames and if he barked like 
this... 

But the giant was concerned about the fires. He tried again to stamp them out. 
He almost succeeded in one case and went to another, when the first re-ignited. There 
were shoutings in the rumbling voices of other giants. Chipper barked almost under 
the stamping feet of the proprietor of this property. The giant did not ignore him - he 
obviously did not hear him. The little dog's barkings were of too high a pitch for the 
giant to perceive. It was like the sound of a bat's squeak, which children's small ears 
pick up perfectly but which adults can only rarely hear. It meant, obviously, that the 
whistlings Steve had reluctantly decided to use for signals among his followers were 
wholly inaudible to the giant. 

Steve whistled on his fingers again and again, and the small army gathered 
together. They headed across the great open space toward the woods. The flames of 
burning grass and dead leaves seemed to be mounting higher, fanned by the draft of 
their own creating. The giant was a monstrous figure stamping and stamping again. 

Barry caught Chipper and hurried after the others, with Chipper in his arms 
licking feverishly to express his rejoicing that he'd found his master, despite being left 
behind. Dan went on ahead, spear in hand. Betty helped the girl of the second 
birdcage. Steve heard Betty saying matter-of-fact things in a matter-of-fact voice. It 
was much wiser than sympathy or soothing would have been. Steve found himself 
plodding beside Valerie. 

"That was something of an achievement," said Valerie with the highly 
sophisticated tone she'd used at first. She turned to look behind, at the gigantic figure 
stamping on ever-spreading flames. Another enormous figure appeared, lighted by the 
blazes. He swung open the gate and joined the first giant in the wholly prosaic task of 
stamping out a grass fire. 

"Neighbors will be coming to help," said Steve. "They're very much like us. Too 
much! I still say it's impossible!" 

They went on. They passed under the thirty-foot fence and into the forest of 
gigantic trees. 

"Was that girl in one of the other ships?" asked Valerie. 

"Apparently," said Steve. "Everybody else is dead, though." 

They circled around a tree trunk so vast that nowhere on Earth could it have 
grown. They went on and on. 

"I envy you," said Valerie in her most sophisticated manner. "You must have 
had quite a thrill, with a beautiful damsel to rescue as a bonus." 

Steve did not answer. Overhead there were occasional flickerings of light from 
the fires, showing on the enormous boughs and branches of the forest. But presently 
they grew fewer, and stopped. 

"Fitzhugh," said Steve detachedly, "slipped away and went back to the ship. 
Chipper must have slipped out when he opened the door to go in. And he trailed Barry 
by scent." 

Valerie said scornfully, "Fitzhugh!" 

They came to the ship. They'd been directed in part by the fires, but toward the 
last it was the glow of the city lights against the sky that guided them. There was some 
confusion. The others had arrived first, but the folding stair was drawn up and shut. 
Even the outside door was locked. 

Steve rapped. There was no answer. He rapped again. 

There were two possibilities, of which one was unthinkable and the other 



irrational. One was that something had blundered into the ship and by accident closed 
and locked it. This would leave Fitzhugh wandering lost in the giant forest, and 
something unguessable now inside the ship. The other was simpler but with no trace 
of reason in it. Fitzhugh did not fit into the society of the others. He wouldn't fit into 
any society at all. He was obsessed by his own cowardice. He lived in terror of 
imagined mischance or violence. He could have gotten back to the ship as the nearest 
thing to safety he could conceive of and could now be afraid either to try to take off in 
the ship himself or let the others in it after having run away from the danger that 
they'd gone deliberately to face. 

Steve rapped and rapped and presently moved forward to the bow of the ship 
under its covering of leaves. He burrowed in until he found the small lumps that were 
the housings of the external microphones. They'd been turned on during the day, so 
that those inside the ship would know of any significant event outside. 

"Fitzhugh," said Steve grimly, "this is Burton. We've all come back. We aren't 
pursued. Open the door." 

Nothing happened. There was no movement inside the ship. Dan put his ear 
against the metal of the hull. Nothing. 

There were noises off beyond the edge of the wood. There were shoutings in the 
distance, deep-toned, rumbling shouts. Steve compressed his lips. Betty said slowly: 

"I think we can get into the ship through the luggage compartment." 

Dan fished keys from his pocket. The luggage sent with the ship's passengers 
was not normally loaded through the hull door. Instead, there were the equivalent of 
bomb doors in the bottom of the Spindrift 's hull, through which baggage was loaded 
upward into the cargo space. But Betty had recalled one fact that Steve and Dan had 
not, that it was possible to put luggage down into that same space from the passengers' 
cabin. When the ship was crowded, the possibility was useful, though few men and no 
women passengers would be willing to part with handbaggage until the need to do so 
was clear. 

Dan tunneled through the placed leaves under the ship. Presently there was a 
clicking, then a clank and another clank. The luggage-compartment bottom doors had 
opened and closed again. In half a minute or less the entrance door opened and the 
stair unfolded. Dan said, "Come on in. Everything's all right." 

They entered. The stair folded and the door shut tightly, with the slight hissing 
sound which meant the seal keeping the ship full of ground-pressure air at a hundred 
thousand feet was operating. Steve looked back. Fitzhugh was crouched in one of the 
rear seats. It seemed to Steve that the only part of him that could be seen was his eyes, 
haunted and filled with fear. He was frightened. And he was the more terrified 
because Dan had entered the ship from below, had practically risen through the floor, 
and then had ignored him. 

Steve went into the pilots' cabin. Dan joined him. Betty looked in. 

"We're lifting off now?" 

"That girl said she was the only one from her ship left alive. Check it she's sure, 
we lift." 

Betty moistened her lips. 

"She told me all the others were dead. She was on the Anne. She doesn't know 
anything about the Marintha." Then Betty added, "She seems about to go to pieces 
now she's safe." 

"Safe?" demanded Steve sardonically. "She's safe?" 

He reached for the control to point the Spindrift toward the sky. Betty went back 



among the passengers. She'd tell them the ship was about to lift off. The bow began to 
rise. In a little while it pointed straight up toward the sky. Steve could see, now, a far- 
reaching limb of the great tree across the starfield directly overhead. The Spindrift had 
brushed against its lesser branches in her descent. It had been a near thing, that 
contact. The Spindrift could have been toppled and sent diving into the ground. It was 
necessary to be very careful in getting past the danger on the way up. 

So Steve went up very slowly - with a vast use of power and dodged the limb 
with infinite care. Three hundred, five hundred feet. A thousand. 

The ground fires they'd set were still burning. There were now half a dozen of 
the giants gathered to extinguish the grass fire of a neighbor. Some had gotten tools 
out of the shed. One was getting the cages out, in case the shed caught and burned. 
Some small animals were finding themselves unexpectedly free. 

One monstrous figure seventy-feet tall flailed at a burning area with a shovel 
suited to his size. Another used a rake to try to make the spread of the flames 
impossible. Others stamped or brought huge containers of water to pour on the flames. 
Left untended, the blazes would have spread either to houses or certainly to the forest 
from which the Spindrift had just risen. 

From this height it was possible to see the huge dwellings hereabouts. They 
were suburban houses. They faced streets. There were even sidewalks visible by the 
light of now-glowing streetlights. Giants sixty and seventy feet tall were gathered on 
the sidewalk next to the fire to watch the activity. As the outside microphones brought 
in a furious machinery noise, something enormous on wheels came rushing and 
stopped, mountainous figures leaped down from it to go authoritatively to the still 
stubbornly burning fires. 

It was a fire engine, manned by the giants, in an absurd similitude of Earth. It 
had been summoned to put out a grass fire. 

"Now," said Dan, "now I've seen everything! Steve, I must be out of my head!" 

Steve said, "I hate to use the power, but I'm going to look things over before 
they guess at something like us being around and get set to trap or smash us. Keep 
your eyes open, Dan." 

He moved the Spindrift slowly toward the center of the city. The streets could 
not have been told from Earth streets except by their size. The suburban homes were 
incredibly humanlike, so far as they could be examined from aloft. But the center of 
the city showed less resemblance to the central part of a city on Earth. There were tall 
buildings there, to be sure, and the rows of windows told how many stories high they 
were. But the tallest buildings were no higher than those of Earth. They were 
somewhat squat in outline, in consequence. The reason was obvious. 

Just as on Earth there can be no wooden structure taller than the strength of 
wood allows - really tall buildings must be framed in steel - so here there could be no 
taller buildings than the strength of steel allowed. Where buildings on Earth were 
designed for occupants weighing tens of pounds, buildings in the land of the giants 
had to be designed for occupants weighing tens of tons. So there were no skyscrapers 
rising miles into the air as the scale of other things on this world would imply. The 
tallest buildings here were not quite as tall as the tallest buildings on Earth. Steel 
wouldn't carry a burden of giants but so far aloft. 

The Spindrift floated over the monstrous city, using power at an extravagant 
rate in order to sustain herself without speed. Steve muttered to himself, "No planes. 
Naturally!" 

And it was natural. To serve as carriers for a race of giants, planes would have 



to be monstrous themselves. Anything under a million-pound plane would be useless 
and, with the strength and mass of metals being what they are, such planes simply 
wouldn't be practical. 

There was only so much to be seen by starlight and the sky's reflection, though. 
Steve drove the Spindrift slowly from one side of the metropolis to the other. Dan 
again tried to pick up reception on the receivers. There was nothing. 

Then there was a gradual lightening of the sky toward the east. For a moment 
Steve suspected a forest fire. Then he realized what it could be. He fretted over the 
extreme wastefulness of power involved in practically hovering flight over the city, 
but this might be significant. 

It was. Slowly, slowly, a shining sphere rose above the horizon to the east. It 
was a moon, but not the moon of Earth. It was smaller. Its markings were different. It 
broke free of the world's edge and floated upward into the sky. Five minutes later, a 
second and still smaller moon followed it into view. 

The spectacled Wilson pushed the pilot-cabin door aside. He came in. But 
before he could speak Steve said grimly, "What do you make of those things?" 

"They're moons," said Wilson calmly. "This is a planet and most planets have 
moons of one sort or another. It's not surprising." He paused for a moment. "I've been 
using my eyes on something else. I think I identified Ursa Major." 

Steve waited, and Wilson said precisely, "It's probably of no importance, but I 
think I'm going to be able to find out where we are, relative to Earth. However, I saw 
something on the ground I think we should look at closely." 

The Spindrift floated - using much power - as the enigmatic city of the giants, 
below it, spread out in every direction except the harbor. Wilson pointed. There was 
an extraordinary structure rising from the center of what was very probably a suburb. 

"I'd like a good look at that," said Wilson. "It might be in my line." 

Steve swung the ship about. He headed it for the quite unparalleled object. It 
was a bowl, but what a bowl! It was not the less than a mile across. Its outer edges 
were supported by rows of columns that were gigantic even by the standards of this 
giant world. 

Steve regarded it cagily. A hollow dark bowl a mile across must have some 
significance and the unknown might be dangerous. Moonlight shone into it. Its cupped 
interior was not polished and was apparently without markings. Dan said wisely, "It's 
a radar bowl. But - what do they want one so big for?" 

"They don't," said Wilson. "But it could be a radio-telescope, if there's a mast in 
its center." 

Steve said, "I'm using a lot of power." 

"It's moving!" said Wilson sharply. "The whole thing! See? It's being aimed at 
something. Maybe the two moons!" 

Silence. The gigantic hollow object continued to tilt. As the moons rose higher, 
it altered its angle to the ground. It could be seen that there was a hole in its exact 
center, a hole some hundreds of feet in diameter. There was no mast. The bowl was 
wholly cryptic. 

"It is aiming at the moons," said Wilson positively. "Now, what on Earth 

"This isn't Earth," said Steve, "and remember that I'm using power!" 

But he put the Spindrift into a high, wide circling path around the slowly 
moving monstrous bowl. Unquestionably it was being aimed to face the two moons. 
From his position aloft Steve could see that there was water - an ocean or a bay, 
perhaps - beginning where the streetlights ended. The farther shore was invisible. 



"It's slowing," said Wilson. 

He meant the enormous bowl. It was larger than anything men had built on 
Earth and bigger than anything else in the city of the giants. Its rate of tilting lessened. 
It slowed and slowed, as if it were somehow being aimed with infinite precision at 
something aloft, the larger moon. 

"Any race that can build a thing like that," said Wilson, "is a civilized race. But 
what does it do?" 

Steve surveyed the night around him and the lights below. He saw flames on the 
far side of the city. There was a small yellow fire. Suddenly a tall flame arose. He said 
dourly, "It looks like the fire we set is still burning. A tree just flared up. They've got a 
chance to check it, though." 

At that instant three things happened simultaneously. The loudspeaker in the 
pilots' cabin seemed to shriek. It was a white noise, pure tumult without pitch or tone. 
It was deafening. There was a flash of light outside the ship's side viewports. And the 
Spindrift abruptly dropped like a stone. All three things happened at once. The 
Spindrift plunged groundward. 

Then Steve threw on full emergency power and flung the ship's bow skyward, 
and her precipitate fall was checked. It did not stop, but, from pure fall with 
emergency power giving her drive, the Spindrift only gradually approached the 
streetlights below. But emergency power meant nine times the normal amount of 
energy in use. And it had to come from the power units. 

"What 

Wilson, even at such a moment, glanced out a sideport and caught his breath. 
Dan flipped off the communicator and there was dead silence, with everybody's ears 
ringing. Steve worked furiously, doing everything a skilled pilot could do. He got 
more than emergency power into the drive. Presently he looked out to see if the ship 
still descended. He saw the bowl about which Wilson had been curious. 

It was not dark any longer. From its hollow surface a mile-wide column, a shaft, 
of purest incandescence, stabbed skyward. Something even brighter, that hurt one's 
eyes, flashed up the very center of the shaft. It accelerated with unbelievable speed. 
Beyond the atmosphere the light column diminished, but the sparkling and intolerably 
bright thing went on and on to illimitable distances, headed directly for the larger of 
this world's twin moons. 

For long minutes nothing more happened. The flashing spark became an 
infinitely small speck of unbearable brilliance. 

Then the incandescent column snapped off. With a jolt, the Spindrift's full 
three-gee emergency drive took hold. The ship shot forward until Steve cut down the 
power supply to normal. He leveled the ship off again. Dan flipped the speaker back 
on. Silence. 

"It looks to me," said Steve grimly, "as if something left these parts headed for a 
local moon. What was it? It played hob with our drive. We use rockets to get to our 
moon. What do they use here? That shaft of light?" 

There was a stirring at the door. Barry thrust his way in, excited past expression. 
Chipper wormed his way between ankles and calves to stay close to his master. Barry 
babbled, "Mr. Wilson! Mr. Wilson! Did you see what happened? They pushed 
something out to get to a moon! They've got a pressor beam! They must have tractor 
beams, too! Did you see?" 

Wilson licked his lips. He nodded in a very queer fashion. 

"I saw," he said quite steadily. "I've a suspicion that you've read about such 



things in science-fiction stories, Barry. What would such a story say about this?" 

With all eyes turned upon him, Barry became acutely embarrassed. He was 
fourteen years old. He had all the eagerness of an adult for accomplishment and a 
status of significance in the world he lived in. But his ears had often been pinned 
back. This could be another such occasion. 

He stammered a little. Then he said, "In - in a story a tractor beam pulls things 
to itself. A pressor beam pushes them away. If you had both, you could make almost 
anything act like a spaceship that was controlled from its own planet. It could be 
pushed to where it was wanted to be, like a moon, and the tractor beam could pull it 
back from there. It would be almost a spaceship, but not quite." 

"Authority speaks," said Wilson, in an indescribable tone which implied irony 
and conviction and several other things all at once. "What do we do about this?" 

Steve said irritably, "Almost a spaceship but not quite? Don't deny us 
spaceships! We've got space warps and giants and cages and now tractor beams. Let 
us have spaceships! That's all we need - except to find out why the ship's drive was 
practically zero as long as that light shaft burned!" 

He drove toward the great bowl. Half a mile from it he snapped on the 
Spindrift's landing lights. They were millions of candlepower each. They splashed 
brilliance over the bowl and its supports. They lighted the inner surface of the bowl 
itself. 

Here, close by, that surface ceased to seem featureless. Hexagons of at least two 
different materials were fitted together to form a pattern of bewildering complexity. 

It was somehow shocking. The giants, as giants, were naturally imagined only 
partly on what had been seen of them. A part of one's image of a giant came from 
what one had been told earlier. The people of the Spindrift had been told fairy tales 
and legends about giants in their childhood. The giants of folk tales were frightful, to 
be sure, but also they were stupid. They were horrifying, but they were easy to outwit. 
A typical legendary giant bellowed "Fee, fi, fo, fum" in a most alarming fashion, but 
he was easily caused to fall down a cliff when a bright boy named Jack undertook to 
destroy him. 

Until this moment, some trace of those childish tales had lingered in the minds 
of those aboard the Spindrift. The real giants were huge, of course, but they'd twice 
been outwitted by Steve. Now, with the ship's landing lights illuminating a complex 
and super-scientific construction no Earth science could duplicate, now, the picture 
changed. These giants were not stupid. They were at least as intelligent as anybody of 
smaller size. 

A figure appeared on the inner surface of the bowl. It was a giant. He stared at 
the swooping landing beams. They lighted him pitilessly. He was the height of an 
office building. He stood on a mile-wide pattern of geometric forms. He wore 
spectacles. He blinked at the lights. The Spindrift seemed to dart at him and 
instinctively he slapped at it as he'd slap at an insect fluttering toward his face. 

He missed. The Spindrift was past. Steve snapped off the twin beams and shot 
away into the darkness. 

Now he acted with a carefully maintained reasonableness. Six of the seven 
humans on the Spindrift had set grass fires so they could rescue a human girl from a 
birdcage in which she'd been confined. The grass fires had spread. When the Spindrift 
lifted off there had been several giants trying to stamp out the burning stuff, and a 
colossal fire engine - of all things! - had come to battle the blaze. 

Now it had spread. Its glow and some of its flames could be seen from the 



opposite side of the city. Steve headed the unlighted and invisible ship toward it. 

Presently the woods fire was underneath. It had been held away from the 
woodshed. The huge suburban residence of the giant who'd trapped Valerie was 
unharmed, as were others on either side. But in the wooded area brushwood and dried 
leaves smouldered and blazed. Now and again some tree of an inflammable sort 
caught fire and became a monstrous torch, with flames rising almost to where the 
Spindrift floated and sparks floating higher still. 

There were many giants on hand. More, there were half a dozen of the 
enormous firefighting trucks. There were probably fifty tremendous figures fighting 
the blaze in the woods, of whom some were professionally efficient and others 
volunteering their efforts. 

Steve watched the confusion and the small crowd of onlookers below. He kept 
the Spindrift high aloft. The huge figures below worked energetically. 

"Maybe they don't know how that fire got started," said Steve sardonically, "but 
the giant we got the two girls away from - he'll know! He knows we set the fire to 
keep him busy while we did a rescue!" 

Dan said uncomfortably, "We could've started a really bad fire...." 

"Don't you think the giants will know that when they find out how this one 
began?" demanded Steve. "They hunted and trapped us while we were small and 
defenseless. But we've proven we've got a weapon - fire - that they don't want us to 
use. When they know what we can do, they'll think about bargaining with us!" 

"But - how'll you tell them?" asked Dan, more uneasily still. 

"I'll show them what we did, that we're still fighting!" 

Steve flicked on the landing lights again. The look of things became strange. 
There was the burning though lessening woods fire. There were two moons floating 
tranquilly across a star-filled sky. And the landing lights made misty beams of 
brightness in the heavens. Those light beams swept about. Once Steve put the 
Spindrift into a steep dive so that the glaring searchlight beams played upon the 
watchers at the fire. They turned to stare upward. Steve lighted the interior of the 
passengers' cabin, and the viewports were illuminated from within. 

It was Barry who saw a giant running out of a house into which he had plunged 
bare seconds before. He carried something. He stopped. A sudden flareup of flame 
showed him clearly. He was raising something. 

"They've got guns!" said Barry feverishly. "Look! They're going to shoot at us!" 

An incandescent streak shot up toward and past the Spindrift. It was not large, 
but it was vastly bright. And something even brighter, so that it stung one's eyes, 
flashed from the aiming giant to pass along the light streak's heart and go on skyward 
past the little ship. 

Another giant was running out of doors and carrying an object that could have 
centered around a bowl of some sort. The first light streak vanished. The second giant 
made a brisk movement and a second light streak started from the thing he carried. 
Somehow, it was like a snapped shot made by a marksman with a perfectly balanced 
gun. It was horribly close. It missed the Spindrift by inches only. Two other straight- 
line flashes of light shot up, and each carried a spot of blinding brightness that 
accelerated upward with unbelievable haste. 

Steve threw on maximum power. The Spindrift darted away. Light streaks 
followed it. Strangely and dauntingly, every time a giant on the ground fired at the 
Spindrift , something seemed to happen to the Spindrift's drive. At each light flash the 
ship jolted, as if her drive had been plugged or missed fire or momentarily stopped 



working. 

Steve drove furiously out over the sea. Darkness swallowed the ship. 

Later, he realized what a risk flying over the sea had been. The Spindrift could 
have been destroyed without trouble to the giants. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


On Earth, Steve and Dan would have scorned any journey for the Spindrift that 
meant any less than a flight of some thousands of miles. Tonight they landed the ship 
on a wide, white sand beach no more than fifty miles from the giant city they'd left 
with light-streak weapons trying to shoot them down. They didn't discuss that 
incident. Where they landed, great foam-tipped combers came rolling in from 
somewhere beyond the horizon. They crashed on the sand with thunderous boomings. 
Foaming sheets of sea water raced up the slanting beach and retired sullenly to be 
replaced by other similar racing masses of water. The Spindrift's outside microphones 
brought in the growling tumult so loudly that it was necessary to cut down the volume 
of sound from the speaker. 

There were noises, however. The shoreline beyond the beach was lined by a 
forest of the gigantic trees. The sea wind made roarings in their branches overhead. 
Against the moonlit sky monstrous limbs tossed and swayed. When the Spindrift 
settled on the beach in her peculiar tail-first fashion, the wind was strong enough to 
make a distinct difference in the way she handled. But she touched solidly, and then 
her bow tilted down and down, and she lay with her shining metal body parallel to the 
slightly sloping sand. Steve and Dan examined their surroundings with proper care 
and suspicion. 

They saw motion everywhere, but none of it was menacing. The twin moons 
still climbed toward the zenith. The white sand looked almost luminous, and the stars 
seemed large and very near. Steve, after due inspection of everything visible outside 
the ship, nodded his head in satisfaction. 

"I think this will do for the moment," he said. "It looks all right. We haven't any 
neighbors, anyhow." 

On the way down the coast at ten thousand feet altitude, there had been patches 
of luminosity inland which must be other giant cities. There was a range of mountains, 
snowclad, made visible by moonlight though many miles inland. The ship had passed 
directly over one small town, with streetlights in typical human arrangement. But 
there were no artificial lights in sight anywhere, now. What light there was was 
moonlight. The only sounds were those of the wind and sea. They did not defer to the 
Spindrift's arrival. 

"So what now," asked Dan querulously. "Where do we go from here?" 

"Tomorrow," Steve told him, "we take action. We've learned a lot, but so far 
nothing has happened the way we wanted. We've been heaved into a state of things 
that has prevented any sort of planning. We've been busy trying to keep things 
happening to us. We haven't tried - not really - to make things happen for us. And 
that's what we've got to do. If we start on our smaller problems and work up -" 

"Smaller problems, you say!" said Dan. "Small? Name one!" 

"There's food," said Steve. "We have to arrange about that. We've practically 
nothing to eat. The Spindrift was provisioned for - how long?" 

Dan made an unhappy noise and stirred in his seat. 

"Then there are weapons. We met a cat. We have to avoid cats. Now, anyhow. 
But we have to make cats avoid us. We have to deal with the giants. It seems they 
don't use radio. If they did, we ought to be able to open communication. But there's 
some difficulty there." 

"Some difficulty?" asked Dan with irony. "They consider us small beasts to be 



kept in cages. They did, anyhow, until they found we started a fire. Then they shot at 
us!" 

"I said there were difficulties," agreed Steve. 

"And you talk about weapons! We haven't any. We've no tools to make them 
with. And if we did, what could we make that we could carry and that would handle a 
cat?" 

"Still another problem," conceded Steve. "In fact 

The door to the passenger cabin slid aside. Betty came into the pilots' part of the 
ship. She was pale. 

"Sorry to bother you," she said not quite steadily, "but the passengers need a 
little hope. Marjorie - the girl we got out of the cage - has been telling us what she 
went through. It's not good listening. Fitzhugh's on the verge of hysterics from terror. 
Valerie's tense as a fiddle string. I don't feel too good myself. Can you do anything?" 

"I'll try," said Steve. 

He followed her back to where the passengers were. The feel of things was not 
good. The girl whom they'd gotten from the birdcage looked highly apprehensive. 
They'd rescued her from a situation which had seemed to contain not the faintest 
element of hope. They'd brought her away from the status of a hobbyist's specimen to 
the glorious condition of being a human being again. Now she was disturbed. 

She'd felt secure. Betty had brought out the small handbag she used in London 
between trips. She'd provided cold cream, a comb, and make-up. Valerie had insisted 
on lending her garments from her more than adequate wardrobe. Now Marjorie felt - 
or had felt - that all her troubles were over. Nothing reassures a girl as much as good 
clothes and a beauty treatment. But the Spindrift's other passengers seemed to be 
jittering when they should have been confident too. Actually they were recovering 
from shock and changing their reaction from pure incredulity to conviction and 
despair. 

Wilson looked composed enough, although hardly confident. He seemed braced 
to take whatever might happen. The boy Barry looked thrilled, but his reaction was 
hardly contagious. Fitzhugh had shrunk into the smallest possible comer in a 
passenger chair. His eyes seemed to gaze out in pure fright. He was motionless, and 
now and again his teeth chattered. Valerie was making a self-evident attempt to look 
calmly sophisticated. But she was no longer very good in that role. When he went into 
the passenger cabin, all eyes turned on Steve. 

"I thought I'd explain things a bit," he said, conversationally. "We're going to 
wait here for sunrise, then arrange for some food supplies, and learn a little more 
about this place in which we find ourselves. I want to point out, though, that we've an 
atomic-power system on the Spindrift, with fuel enough for weeks or even months if 
necessary. We don't have to worry about that. And there's a good feature you may not 
have noticed. There's an extraordinary similarity between the things we've seen here 
and equivalent things on Earth. That's a break for us. The only difference is size. 
We're not facing the unknown. We're only facing the familiar in an unlikely form - 
giant-size." 

Fitzhugh said in a thin, quavering voice, "When do we start for home? I'm a 
passenger. I demand to be taken to my destination or at least to some civilized place!" 

"We have to arrange for that," said Steve suavely. "I assure you that we'll start 
back as soon as it's safe. But I don't intend to take chances with the safety of this ship 
or the people in it." 

He saw Dan's expression. It was almost derisive. 



"Dan here," added Steve, "is monitoring the air waves for radio signals. There 
seems to be interference now, but when we can get radio signals through we'll 
undoubtedly be able to get help in returning to our normal environment. Right now we 
simply have to be patient and careful. Especially careful." 

He surveyed his captive audience and was wryly aware that not one of them 
really believed his assurances. Barry grinned. To him, at fourteen, this was a science- 
fiction situation turned real. He automatically assumed that like fiction it would have 
to turn out well. Valerie regarded Steve with intent, unbelieving eyes. She seemed 
even a bit resentful that he'd offered such statements for belief. Only Betty seemed to 
be reassured. Steve's announcements were not especially believable, but it was 
necessary for somebody at least to pretend to believe him. She did. 

Steve went on. "Maybe I should say something about what happened back by 
the big bowl. When that column of fire came on, rising out of the bowl, our drive 
practically stopped lifting us. It drew as much power as ever, but it didn't lift. I had to 
use full emergency thrust to keep our ship from crashing. I don't know what happened. 
We'll find out. We've every reason to be hopeful about finally making some 
arrangement with the giants." 

"I doubt it," said Dan. He grimaced. "You don't seem to realize what those 
giants think of us. Remember, there were just ordinary guys at that fire. No scientists. 
No qualified observers. What ordinary people say has to be very easy to believe or the 
science boys won't believe it. So, no matter how many people saw us overhead at the 
fire, everybody who wasn't there but hears about it is going to think of us as a kind of 
flying saucer. And people don't make bargains with flying saucers." 

Then Marjorie - the girl from the bird-cage - said evenly, "And I want to tell you 
something about communicating with the giants. I was on the Anne and we were 
brought here just like you were. Say a space warp did it because we don't know what a 
space warp is. But we made a bad landing. We couldn't take off again and our 
communicator was smashed. We had no food to speak of. So we decided to try to 
make contact with the giants. We'd seen them, and they were civilized. If we showed 
them that we were civilized too ... So we marched down a sidewalk in the city, two by 
two. We thought it would prove we were intelligent, and human, and they'd help us 
out of curiosity, anyhow." 

There was silence in the Spindrift , as it rested on the wide moonlit beach with 
dark seas glittering as they raced ashore. 

"But," said Marjorie in a painstakingly unemotional tone, "it was children who 
discovered us. Giant children! They thought we were pet animals somebody had 
dressed and maybe plasticked to make us into living toys. They snatched us - as toys! 
They squabbled over us. They seized us. They snatched us from each other. Maybe 
they didn't intend to kill us, but we - broke so easily! If they squeezed too hard, we 
crushed and died." 

Betty Hamilton shivered. Valerie's features almost lost their sophisticated look. 
She couldn't wholly keep it. Marjorie said harshly, "A boy - a giant boy, bigger than 
most of the others - took me to the giant who collected small animals and sold me to 
that giant as a runaway pet animal. They never grasped the idea that I was anything 
else. They took me for a stray, a creature whose former owner had dressed me up, so 
I'd look like a - a tiny giant!" Then she added grimly, "That's the answer to the idea of 
communicating with the giants!" 

Barry said abruptly, "Look there! Look down the beach!" 

Something was in motion far away down the white streak of sand. The motion 



was visible by the twin moons' light. Steve went briskly to the pilot's cabin. Dan was 
only instants behind him, but Steve was already strapping himself in before Dan was 
settled in place. Steve's eyes were fixed out the pilot-cabin windows dead ahead. 

The sea on the right hand shone with reflections of the moons and stars. The 
colossal trees to shoreward looked like cliffs hiding half the sky. The horizon was a 
glittering surface inimitably far away. And at the farthest part of the wide beach there 
were very large objects in motion. 

"Everybody into their seats," said Steve into the microphone before him. 
"Tighten your straps. There may be no danger at all, but do this just in case." 

There was confusion, far away. Things moved. They were gigantic and 
awkward things. Some of them waded out to where the surfs edge foamed about their 
feet. They were animals of some sort. Some did not follow into the water. They 
moved restlessly about on the shore. Then those that had been wading came back to 
dry ground. Others raced away along the beach. Still others followed them, and there 
was a pelting pack of running creatures plunging at random this way and that, then 
stopping in pure confusion and beginning to run again toward the Spindrift. One 
animal plunged into the forest, and all the rest stopped. Some went into the water and 
others sat down, panting, and the one from the forest came out again and raced along 
the beach and instantly all the rest joined in the rush. 

Steve muttered to himself. Dan said painfully, "What is this, Steve? What are 
they doing? They're huge! They'll be here presently, won't they? Hadn't we better lift 
off?" 

Steve shook his head. He said curtly, "Can't you see they're dogs? Half-grown 
puppies? They shouldn't be dangerous!" 

One of the leaping, capering creatures suddenly began to run crazily, and all the 
rest loped after it, running at breakneck speed and with apparently no reason other 
than a lunatic craving for violent exercise. 

"They're dogs," repeated Steve. "Giant dogs. Giant half-grown dogs. Puppies! 
And dogs should be dogs, no matter what size they grow to. They're playing together!" 

It was true. The monstrous animals were clumsy, gawky, leggy puppies not yet 
grown up to match their feet. They loped crazily. They were as tall as most one-story 
houses on Earth. Half a mile from the Spindrift , they halted their headlong run and 
engaged in wholly insane and entirely amiable cavortings. They chased each other 
without purpose, feigned to attack each other, and sprawled elaborately over each 
other. They opened jaws into which an Earth motorcar could have driven; they made 
happy and incredible bellowings at each other; and suddenly their leader for the 
moment took off in a dead run without reason or consequences, save that the others 
followed him! They were half-grown puppies and they were larger than any land 
animal on Earth. They were playing together very happily. Then they came to the 
Spindrift. They had heads that were bigger than hogsheads, and eyes as big as 
millstones. Their tails wagged incessantly, and their legs were like tree trunks on 
Earth. One of them jumped over the Spindrift. Immediately others followed in a 
lunatic game of follow the leader. 

It was a nightmare utterly without meaning. The huge, clumsy animals played 
zestfully, a single collision of any one of them with the Spindrift would have 
destroyed that ship altogether. 

The folk in the passengers' cabin sat frozen while the happily scurrying, treetop- 
tall young dogs exuberantly played about the Spindrift, leaping it without effort, 
menacing it and everybody in it without the least intention to do harm. 



Then, quite suddenly, two of them raced away together along the beach, and the 
others followed swiftly and happily, still entirely without purpose. 

They dwindled, ultimately vanishing in the distance. 

Dan said unsteadily, "Man! I didn't know anybody could be as scared as I was 

then!" 

"As it turns out," said Steve, "there was no need to be. Puppies, even here, play 
only with each other and with people. But I'd give a lot to know how they stand up 
and run like they do, after they've gotten to that size!" 

Barry squirmed and said uncomfortably, "I read a science-fiction story once 

He stopped. Nobody seemed to be listening. But then Steve looked at him, and 
he went on diffidently, "The story was about somebody who was the strongest man in 
the world. He'd found a way to make his muscles act the way they can usually do only 
in - in emergencies and that sort of thing. In desperate need, without thinking about it, 
some people do things that should be impossible. They lift weights and - break down 
doors and do things that are regularly impossible even for them. There seems to be a 
sort of super-extra strength we can - some of us can - demand of our muscles in 
emergencies. Not on purpose, but - anyhow the man in the story could turn on this 
extra strength any time he chose. So he was the strongest man in the world." 

Steve said, "Well?" 

Barry said awkwardly, "If the giants and the giant animals are just like us, 
except they can use their muscles at emergency strength all the time..." 

Wilson nodded. "You've done it again, Barry! With muscles working all the 
time the way ours only work in emergencies, or for maniacs, or in convulsions, it 
checks! With muscles ten times as strong as normal, things can grow to ten times 
normal size and weigh a thousand times as much, and still be as lively as the creatures 
just playing around us. The theory's sound, certainly. I should have been reading 
science-fiction, Barry!" 

Steve considered. Then he shrugged. 

"Maybe that's it. Something happens! We'll work it out later. Right now I 
suggest that everybody try to get some sleep. I've some very definite plans for the 
morning. Dan and I will keep watch tonight. There's nothing to worry about for the 
moment." 

He went back into the pilots' cabin. When Dan followed him, Steve said 
annoyedly. "We have to wait for morning, and this is as good a place as any. Those 
dogs came along at a good moment. If all the creatures here, in spite of being giants, 
act like their counterparts back home, we already know what's dangerous and what 
isn't." 

Dan said, "What are those very definite plans you've got for the morning?" 

"I'm going to hunt for a small island. Preferably a rocky one. If I can find just 
the right kind of uninhabited spot, I think we can get along for the time being." 

"And after the time being?" 

"There'll be more time being to get along in," said Steve. "And for the present 
moment - do you want to take the first watch or shall I?" 

"I'm not sleepy," said Dan heavily. "You're probably right about puppies acting 
like puppies even if they've gigantic, but I don't think I'll ever sleep soundly again, I 
was scared!" 

"I," said Steve, "was more scared than you were but of a different thing. I was 
more afraid I was wrong about animals acting the same whatever their size. Okay, I'll 
try to get some rest." 



He made himself comfortable. He'd had Dan relax the night before, when he 
himself was much too disturbed to be able to sleep and when it seemed that practically 
anything was likely to happen. He couldn't have relaxed, then. Now Dan was not 
weary and he was. But the test - hair raising as it was - and the evidence that giant 
puppies were simply puppies which grew to be giants, this evidence let him let down. 
It might be that giants were simply humans who grew to be that size. It seemed 
possible and even likely. So he considered that he could probably go to sleep for a 
while, at least. 

He did. 

Dan stayed conscientiously alert. There were the waves to look at, as they 
thundered ashore. There were the trees to notice, waving and tossing their branches 
against the background of stars. There were the two moons, seemingly motionless in 
relation to each other, but floating quite together across the sky. The ceaseless 
repetition of all movement everywhere established a pattern of monotony which was 
somehow soothing. 

Once Dan got up and looked into the passenger cabin. Betty dozed lightly, back 
in the stewardess's little cubbyhole. The boy Barry had gone off into the healthy 
untroubled slumber of his age and viewpoint. Chipper lay sprawled on the seat next to 
Barry, his brown head in Barry's lap. Wilson had taken out a notebook and seemed to 
be making computations of one sort or another. Marjorie stared out a viewport. 
Valerie seemed to sleep. Fitzhugh sat quite still, his eyes apparently the only thing 
alive about him. Dan knew an instant's scorn. Then he realized the torment that 
unrelieved and continual terror must be to someone subject to an obsession of fear. 

He settled down in his co-pilot's seat. He watched out the large ports of the 
pilots' cabin. Once he went over the entire radio spectrum again. Twice during the 
night - with the volume turned down nearly to zero - he heard the intolerable white- 
noise tumult which mean a column of incandescence stabbing skyward from the great 
bowl's surface. Both times the noise stopped after a considerable period of uproar. 

Once during the night he heard soprano squeakings. He stared out - and saw 
improbable, seemingly demoniac shapes fluttering against the sky. They were not 
birds. Their wings seemed angular in outline. They swooped and darted against the 
star-filled sky. For an instant one of them silhouetted itself against the bright disk of 
the larger moon. It was a bat. 

There were several of them, all giants by comparison with the bats of Earth. But 
they did not seem remarkable to Dan. He had come to expect familiar things to be 
gigantic here. They made short, sharp sounds which began on one note, and went 
swiftly up into the soprano range to end on a musical note that was actually shrill. 
This was the first high-pitched sound he'd heard in this land of the giants. 

Eventually the bats went away. Dan could not guess why. The twin moons 
neared the western horizon. The white-noise static came again and stopped. A long 
time later, after the moons were gone, the world that had seemed dim and dark but 
without color began to display a vague gray light. It strengthened. Suddenly there was 
sunlight on a cloud very, very high up, the sea reflected that glow, the grayness turned 
into colorings, and the forest was green and the ocean blue. 

Very shortly afterwards, Steve woke with a start and growled at Dan for letting 
him sleep so long, though it was exactly what he'd done for Dan the evening before. 
This morning, very briefly after his waking, the Spindrift 's bow rose smoothly to point 
at the daylight sky, and then the ship seemed to fall briskly to the heavens. 

She leveled out at a mere ten thousand feet and headed down the coast, away 



from the city of the big bowl. The mountain range to eastward was very near now and 
with much snow upon its upper parts. Watching these things, Steve grunted a 
question. Had there been any more radio noise? White noise? 

Dan listed the occasions, Close to midnight, when the twin moons would have 
been at mid-sky. Later in the night. Again just before sunrise, when the moons would 
be near the western horizon. 

It worked out convincingly. An accurately aimed object, pushed by a pressor 
beam, in a matter of minutes would acquire a velocity to take it to an inner-orbit 
moon, at any rate. With a tractor beam to bring it to a stop at the end of its journey and 
to return it, transportation between this planet and its moon could be established. This 
had no relationship to a space warp, but it was very similar to the lunar exploration 
and development program conducted by rocket ships instead of tractor and pressor 
beams. Earth and the land of the giants had very much in common. The principal 
difference was the size of their living creatures. 

As Steve considered these things, the word "resonance" came startingly into his 
mind. He'd been made to take piano lessons as a small boy, but his talents were hardly 
musical. When he should have been practising scales, he had investigated quite 
unmusical features of the piano he had had to keep company for so long every day. 
He'd learned, for example that with the loud pedal down, striking a C-sharp anywhere 
on the keyboard would make every other C-sharp hum. 

Now the idea of resonance fitted with high precision into his thinking about the 
two worlds. The fauna and flora of the planets were almost identical in design. They 
were only widely different in size. It suddenly struck him forcibly that a space warp 
touching two worlds at once could only do so if the worlds were in resonance with 
each other. 

The Spindrift flew on while Steve examined dazzling agreements between the 
facts on the one hand, and the theory of resonance on the other. He stared, unseeing, 
until Dan said sharply, "Steve! Watch it! Have you gone blind?" 

Then he came back to himself with a start. A suborbital ship is not one to fly 
while thinking of something else. Steve had been wholly lost to his surroundings for a 
good many long minutes. A distant mountain range that had been far inland was far 
away no longer. Now it approached the coast. Vast and towering mountains loomed 
over the land. They were snow-capped, but the snow line had risen in proportion to 
their nearness. Straight ahead, the mountains were entering the sea. Steve hadn't 
realized because the Spindrift was flying close to mach one, or nearly twelve miles a 
minute, because he'd been absorbed in his thoughts for some time. 

He put the Spindrift into a climb which took it higher than the now only 
moderately high range. There were more mountains beyond, and more, and more. 
Presently the valleys between the ranges became arms of the sea, fjords reaching far 
inland, separated by what were now only rocky peninsulas. The mountaintops became 
lower and lower. Presently the Spindrift cruised over them at eight thousand feet. Still 
later, she flew at five. 

Dan said querulously, "You act like you know what you're doing, Steve, but 
what is it? You told the passengers you were going to arrange for food supplies. How? 
And you told me you were going to look for a small, uninhabited, rocky island. Why?" 

"I'm flying over these fjords," said Steve, "because the mountains are getting 
lower. Presently we should come to drowned or drowning mountains. When we do, 
we should find islands. If we find rocky ones, and especially small, uninhabited ones, 
we should have something to eat for lunch." 



Dan said, annoyed, "Why uninhabited? Why rocky?" 

"Because it seems to be Spring here," said Steve. "And in the Spring, seabirds 
like rocky islands. They make their nests on them. They prefer uninhabited islands for 
the purpose. Islands too small and too rocky to suit the giants would suit the sea-birds 
admirably." 

"But-" 

"In the Spring," said Steve, "seabirds lay eggs. If it isn't too late in the Spring. 
There!" 

The Spindrift had come to a steepsided fjord between two mountainous 
peninsulas. Their sides were almost precipitous, yet trees grew here and there. Toward 
the open horizon, a mile or two from shore, there was a tiny group of perhaps a dozen 
small islands. The largest were only acres in size, yet their tips rose hundreds of feet 
high above the waves. Some of them had patches of sand beach at their bases. Others 
rose straight from the water. About all of them, in a whirling confusion of wings and 
flappings, there were seabirds. They flew by the thousands among the miniature 
peaks. 

The Spindrift sank down to the level of those sharp-pointed eminences. She lost 
speed, and the drain on the power-storage units increased inordinately. Steve 
inspected the islands carefully. Presently he said with some care, "That second highest 
one looks like it might be possible to climb to the top. We'll ground on its beach." 

It was a very tricky business. The waves were huge. They came from far across 
the sea, and there were splashings and the impact of rollers against vertical cliffs. 
There was little room to spare. It took a long time to get the Spindrift to the sand 
beach of the largest island, and very cautiously down to ground-touch, then to swing it 
so it would settle to its full length on the sand. 

"In a little while we'll see about food," said Steve. 

He put the power units on charge. The outside microphones reported tumult and 
clamor and a continuous contralto din from overhead. It came, of course, from the 
seabird colonies on the ledges and rare flat places on which nests could be established, 
but this landing-place of the Spindrift was very safe and very secure. Even when 
giants were sighted and watched for sometime, there was no apparent reason for 
apprehension. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


AT first, as a natural and necessary precaution, Steve kept the Spindrift's exit door 
closed while he and Dan - and, of course, the passengers - watched the world outside 
the ship for trouble. The beach was no more than three hundred yards long. There 
were a few peculiar objects aground between sand and sea. They were stranded sea 
nettles, the size of bushel baskets. For an Earth human to touch one would surely be 
agony and might be death. There were some objects like snail shells which moved 
wobbling about the beach. They were hermit crabs living in secondhand snail armor. 
Toward the end of the beach there were fiddler crabs. The males' single pincher claws 
might not be able to snip off a man's arm or leg, but a hand or wrist, very likely, 
fingers certainly. 

The seabirds made a din but did not descend to the beach. Overhead gulls with 
ten-foot wingspreads were the least among the flying creatures. There were terns that 
were larger. There were skuas with a piratical look matching their habits, which were 
deplorable. There were boobies with mildly lunatic expressions. There were many 
more of them than anything else. They seemed utterly clumsy aground and 
extraordinarily skilful on the wing or on takeoff or landing. There were frigate birds - 
incredibly swift - who earned their living by robbing boobies on their way back to 
their nests with food for their nestlings. There were birds... 

They seemed like a dense, swirling, madly stirring whitish fog over the parts of 
the island where they nested. They flapped aloft and soared away over the sea in 
flocks and lines and streaks and masses. Presently they came back with captured fish 
for their young. Then they had to run the gauntlet of the frigate birds and other 
feathered brigands. Some of the boobies lost the still-flapping fish in their beaks. 
Others got through to the improbable nests. The nests were mere spaces of preempted 
rock with a few smeared feathers to mark their positions, or else eggs, or their 
hideous, squalling offspring to identify the nest spot. 

From the ship's landing place that was all there was to be seen. Some of the 
other small islands lay between the Spindrift and the shoreline and the mountains. 
They would hide the ship from unlikely observation from the mainland. To seaward 
there were others, also offering shelter, but from the sea. The Spindrift, in fact, lay 
comfortably in a very snug haven, shielded from view and even storm waves by the 
position and makeup of massive columns and cliffs of stone. 

Presently Steve went out to explore. He took one of the improvised spears with 
him. Betty watched anxiously from a port. She saw him moving about cautiously. He 
went behind a jagged stone higher than he was tall. It seemed that a long time passed. 
Then he reappeared carrying something unidentifiable. He came back to the Spindrift 
and turned over his burden to Betty. 

"I got a land crab," he said briefly. "Call it that, anyhow. I've cleaned it. It's not 
the usual sort of thing for a breakfast, but it looks like there's plenty to eat here - if you 
like it. I'm going out again." 

Wilson went with him this time. It was not because two men would be able to 
fight dangerous creatures better than one. The idea was that Wilson wanted to set up 
the telescope-mirror on an improvised setting against nightfall when it came. Wilson's 
journey had begun to repeat some observations made many years ago on Principe, in 
the Gulf of Guinea. This was the mirror and the accessories for that improvised 
instrument of long ago. In using it here, of course, there was no thought of justifying 



optimism for the Spindrift's future. But it was desirable to find out what the situation 
was. 

So Steve and Wilson climbed together to hunt a good place for the 
observations. They went up a steep incline. They came to a rocky ledge. They 
followed it until they could climb again. They did. Presently they could look down 
upon the Spindrift reposing tranquilly on the beach below. 

Right after that they began to come upon the nests. Steve shook his head. 

"It's later in Spring than I hoped," he admitted. "I hoped for eggs. But a lot of 
them are hatched. It's not likely the others aren't incubating." 

He shrugged and went on. They encountered birds. The overwhelming majority 
of them were boobies, which aground and standing erect were taller than a man. They 
could have been formidable, but they ignored the men. In some bird-brained fashion 
they probably took the men to be birds no other birds considered dangerous, and 
therefore would not be dangerous to their nestlings or their nests. 

Something monstrous and white soared barely inches above Steve's head. It was 
a gull. Something else, flapping wildly, landed close by and created winds like a prop 
plane. This was a parent booby with a squirming fish in its beak. It folded fathom-long 
sections of wing and proceeded hurriedly to feed a squalling nestling whose gaping 
mouth could have closed on a human head. 

The noise was uproarious, and the two men climbed through it as they went past 
nests by hundreds and eggs by scores - they made Steve's memory of ostrich eggs 
seem very trivial - and past bawling unfeathered young birds complaining hysterically 
that they were not being fed fast enough. 

It was appalling to be in such a place when the air all about was filled with 
hurtling huge shapes taking off almost vertically, or floating down until a last half- 
dozen wing flaps landed them with unbelievable accuracy. At any instant a good part 
of the sky was hidden by the wings and bodies and sometimes the spread-out tail 
feathers of the seabirds. They simply did not heed the men. Men were not familiar 
dangers, and the parent birds were busily trying to keep their young ones stuffed. The 
fish came from one or ten or twenty miles at sea. The adult boobies were too much 
absorbed in immediate problems to imagine dangers where others of their kind 
detected none. 

It was a preposterous state of things. Private planes, using airports, were no 
larger than some of these soaring and squawking and flapping creators of bedlam. 

The rocky peak, though, grew smaller with height. The nests became more 
crowded and the nestlings more stridently complaining. There were huge shapes 
landing within yards of the men - it was impossible to ignore such landings - and 
others taking off no farther away, while overhead soaring things like sailplanes 
whirled and spun and evaded midair collisions by inches. 

They reached the very top of the island's central peak. There was a space too 
small for any bird to use for nesting purposes. There were still innumerable flying 
forms above them, and below, and in incredible numbers on every hand. 

Then Steve held out his arm to point down the coast. There was a boat upon the 
sea. It was obviously power-driven, because it left a long white wake behind it. It was 
a boat of the giants, because its four occupants were clothed like giants. It was a boat 
for fishing, or for some outdoor occupation men would take to. It was not easy to 
realize that what looked so commonplace, so far as its build and occupants were 
concerned, was miles away and actually the size of a small steamer by Earth 
standards. But it was true. 



Wilson said sharply, "Do you think they know about the Spindrift landed down 
below?" 

"No, I don't think they do," said Steve. "They wouldn't try to capture the 
Spindrift with a motorboat." 

His reasoning could have been questioned, but his conclusion was correct. The 
giants' boat did not make for the group of steep-peaked islands. Rather, it turned out to 
sea. Shortly its engine cut off. The white wake stopped. The boat that looked so much 
like a small one, but wasn't, floated and wallowed in the waves from somewhere 
unseeable and unseen. 

"Maybe they're going to fish," said Steve, staring. 

But no lines went overboard. There were small activities among the giants. 
Wilson said very quietly, "Could that be guns they're handling?" 

Steve shook his head. He didn't know. 

There were streams and streaks and masses of seabirds flying to and from the 
little archipelago. The giants' boat, far away, pitched and rolled and rocked. 

Steve watched. He saw a streak of incandescence shoot out from the boat in a 
perfectly straight line toward the sky. It went through a clump of heavily flapping 
seabirds. Nothing happened. There was another streak of lightning-like flame. This 
time an infinitely bright spark went up within the incandescence. It appeared that the 
seeming flame was actually a tube in which a sparkling something traveled. Two more 
light streaks. They seemed capable of reaching infinity. 

Yet another light streak. The flashing spark, traveling too fast for the eye to 
follow, touched the bird at the end of the light streak. The bird tumbled and fluttered 
down to the water. The incandescence vanished. 

There were four giants in the boat. They were obviously using weapons, and the 
weapons were familiar. Giants watching a woods fire, back in a suburb of the city of 
the monstrous bowl, had run into their houses and out again when the Spindrift 
revealed her presence. They may have thought of the suborbital ship as a flying saucer 
of some kind, but they shot at it with sporting weapons. 

The giants in the boat fired at flying seabirds. Their weapons made streaks and 
lines of flame, within which brighter-than-bright sparks flew upward. If they hit a 
seabird, the doomed bird dropped. There were also misses, clean and otherwise. Once 
or twice there were only crippling hits, when an enormous bird was hit but not 
disabled. It flapped wildly on. These weapons had no trajectory. There was no 
deviation of the missile or the tube. 

"This," said Wilson, "is sport. They're shooting birds who're trying to feed their 
young. The young ones who lose their parents will starve. It's sport!" 

Steve said absorbedly. "These weapons, like the bowl, generate pusher and 
tractor beams, I'm beginning to get an idea." 

Wilson said, "The young birds will starve!" 

"I've got to try something," said Steve, deep in reflection. "It's why the Spindrift 
almost crashed, back in the city. That white noise ought to be bad stuff for a drive like 
the Spindrift's We're in a worse fix than I thought." 

The giants in the faraway boat continued to shoot at the flying seabirds. Now 
and again a bird fell. Their aim seemed to improve. They shot down the flying birds 
by ones and twos and half dozens. The sea for half a mile about the boat was dotted 
with pathetic floating corpses, shot down on their way either to get or bring back food 
for their squalling young. 

"They're using," said Steve wryly, "the same sort of guns that they were 



shooting at us early last night." 

They were. He watched. Eventually the shooting ended. The last lightning-like 
flash of brilliance was not aimed high, but at a desperately labouring booby with a 
wingspread of twenty feet or more. It had been hit, and hit badly, and it was losing 
height in its desperate struggle to get back to its nest. It carried a still-squirming fish in 
its beak. It was plainly doomed. 

A frigate bird dived at it and beat the wounded bird's head with savagely 
flapping wings. The booby dropped the fish it still carried for its young, and the 
frigate bird caught it deftly and went on away. The wounded booby struggled onward. 
When it was barely over the island, streaks of incandescence flashed past it. One hit. 

The booby fell all of a heap over the nest it had tried to reach alive. It was dead. 

"Question," said Wilson distastefully. "Will the giants land to pick up that 

bird?" 

"Back home," said Steve, "with so many left to shoot, men would simply shoot 
extras and save themselves the trouble." 

He continued to watch the boat. The giants in it started the engine, as was 
evidenced by a churning, frothing wake at its stern. They began to drive the boat here 
and there, at each stopping place hauling aboard one or more of the shot-down birds. 
They apparently had killed more than their boat could carry. Presently they started 
down the coast, leaving more than a dozen limp and draggled carcasses in the water. 

They diminished in apparent size as they went away. Eventually they went out 
of sight behind a point of land. Wilson still stared after them. 

"Now - how about the place for the telescope?" asked Steve. 

Wilson compressed his lips. He turned to carry out the purpose for which they'd 
come here. He began to set up selected loose rocks in a pattern Steve did not wholly 
grasp. 

Presently Wilson explained what he'd done. The two piles of rocks with the 
mirror in place, just so and right here, would serve the limited demands he'd make on 
a mount for the telescope mirror tonight. A proper set up would measure practically 
anything, but his needs were specific and easily satisfied. He could set up the 
telescope, now, in half an hour, but it would have to be before dark. After making his 
measurements, he considered that he could get the mirror and the other parts down to 
the Spindrift by moonlight. Then - 

"What are you doing?" demanded Wilson. 

Steve was cutting off a sleeve from his uniform coat. Using his pocketknife, he 
was getting a long strip of cloth from it. 

"I saw something that looked like an animal down below," he said in an odd 
tone. "I didn't see it clearly, but it looked rather large." 

Wilson repeated, "What are you doing?" 

"When I was a small boy," Steve told him, "I read something somewhere about 
Balearic slingers. The Roman legions highly approved of them as auxiliary troops. 
Their slings weren't 'elastic, like the slingshots my boyhood friends made when they 
dared. I could make one of mine out of a handkerchief, and it worked. Now I'm 
making one out of my coat sleeve. I think," his tone was ironic, "I think I'll make a 
stone axe presently. We should arm ourselves to deal with the giants." 

He had a strip of cloth. He tied one end around his wrist. He held the other end 
firmly. He put a stone in the semipocket the looped cloth made. He swung it swiftly. 
When he released the unknotted end of the cloth, the stone flew away with startling 
velocity. 



"For long range," Steve observed detachedly, "you depend on plunging fire 
from a high-thrown stone. For short range you swing, so!" 

He put himself into a peculiar, crouching stance. He swung a second stone 
behind him and suddenly his whole body seemed to explode into violent action. The 
stone shot away like a bullet from a gun. It hit a rocky up-crop some fifty yards away 
and splintered to fragments from the impact. 

"I used to be fairly good," he commented. "I'll get the knack back again. I 
suggest you pick up some rocks like baseballs until you get a stone axe or some other 
modern weapon. Come on!" 

He led the way down. Again there was chaotic confusion of hurtling bodies and 
flapping wings so large that, being as close together as they were, only parts of the sea 
and sky could be seen at any one time. The noise remained at a high level. There were 
flappings of swiftly beating pinions, and the raucous squalling of nestlings telling the 
world that they demanded more food immediately. There were soothing, guttural 
sounds made by parent birds as they watch their offspring gulp down still-struggling 
fish on which they should have choked. There was wind, which made its own noises. 
The total sound was pandemonium. 

Steve left the ledge on which, a third of the way down, the way looked clear and 
plain to the beach and the Spindrift. Wilson shouted to him above the din, "Hold it! 
We came up this way!" 

Steve nodded and continued along the new path. A stone turned under his foot 
and went bouncing and racketing downward. He moved more cautiously, his newly 
improvised sling dangling. Wilson came uneasily after him. Overhead, the uproar of 
the rookery continued. Wilson saw a movement below. He shouted again pointing. 
Steve nodded impatiently and went on, along a way they had not passed in the ascent 
of the island's peak. 

Then Wilson realized Steve's objective. There had been at least one giant bird 
shot by the giants in the boat that had reached its nest nearly enough to die on it. Steve 
waited long enough for Wilson to join him. 

"I want to see what those weapons did," he called in Wilson's ear. "I want to be 
sure there was a bullet in that pipe the weapons make." 

He went on. Wilson followed him. Wilson picked up a stone not unlike a 
baseball. Presently he picked up two more. 

They reached the huge dead bird. A squawking, strident uproar came from 
underneath one wing. There was only a single nestling here. The booby had dropped 
dead over its nest site without folding its wings. It lay sprawled out over the spot it 
had struggled so desperately to reach. It was infinitely pathetic. There was a noise 
coming from under a wing, largely dabbled with blood. The nestling for whom the 
adult bird had quite literally died, now made an indignant outcry. It squawked, not 
comprehending anything except that it was hungry. It protested frantically. This was 
no time for it to be smothered by a supposedly careful parent! This was the time for it 
to be fed! It made a clamorous, indignant uproar. 

Then something wet and furry came into view. It had evidently just reached this 
island from another, smaller one. It was an animal the size of a leopard. Its ribs 
showed. It was half-starved. It was a rat driven by hunger to try to swim to this island 
on which seabird young and eggs abounded. It glared at the men with mad eyes. Steve 
growled, "Look at that!" 

He slipped a sling stone into place. The rat bristled. It came forward. Wilson 
threw a baseball-sized stone. It hit but did no harm. The rat made a horrible sound. It 



should have been a squeak, but it was lowered in pitch by the animal's increase in size. 
It could have been on another island - it must have been - and it was ravening hunger 
incarnate. 

It had been attacked. Its teeth showed. It made the horrible noise again. The 
ferocity of a cornered rat is proverbial, but the ferocity of a starving one is worse. This 
rat charged, to drive the men away from the food that the dead bird constituted. 
Wilson flung a second stone. It bounced off the rat's flanks. Steve went into the 
curious slinger's crouch and moved explosively. The stone from his sling made a 
cracking noise when it struck. 

The rat tumbled. It cried out - it screamed with rage. It scrambled up, and one 
leg gave way beneath it. It hobbled toward the two men. Wilson threw more stones. 
They were ineffectual. Steve flung a second sling stone. The rat came on. Steve seized 
a boulder. He flung it... 

It struck fairly. The rat toppled off the narrow ledge. It fell down and down, 
disturbing loose stones. It had a small avalanche of rocks and boulders following it 
down when it reached the water which here lapped at the base of the cliff. It went into 
the water. It went under. It did not come up. 

Steve found his hands clenched and his teeth clamped tightly shut. He made a 
peculiar, frustrated gesture. 

Wilson said with an odd calm, "That was a pretty heavy rock you tossed around, 
then. I doubt you can do it again." 

It was absurd, but to Steve it was a challenge. He seized the rock he had thrown 
a good twenty feet upon the rat. It seemed heavier, now. He exerted himself to the 
utmost. The stone crashed to the ground only a couple of yards from his feet. 

He stared at it, panting. 

"Barry's emergency strength," said Wilson drily. But he was quite pale. "I think 
we should pay more attention to Barry." 

Steve said nothing. Still breathing fast and heavily, he turned to the enormous 
dead body of the bird. It had come to its nest wounded, robbed and ultimately killed. It 
was motionless now, but from under its spreadout wing hysterical squawkings still 
came. The nestling did not understand what had happened. It complained bitterly that 
it was covered up and was not being fed. 

Wilson's expression was queer. He spoke to Steve about the unseen nestling. 
Steve paid no attention. He was searching for the booby's wounds. He found them. 
They were quite unlike anything an Earth weapon would make. Each was a six-inch 
hole in the plumage of the booby, going down to the flesh underneath the feathers. 
There was no sign of scorching, but in the very center of the bared space - so bare that 
it could have been shaved - there was a missile wound. Steve took out his pocketknife. 

Presently he showed Wilson what had served as a bullet. It was a lump of 
something the size of a large orange. It had traveled with terrific velocity up the tube 
of incandescence. It had struck and penetrated bone and flesh. But it was not metal. It 
was crudely shaped. It was a water-wom stone the size of one's palm. 

Steve found a second wound. As he worked to extract the middle here, Wilson - 
quite pale - was gathering more stones the size of baseballs. Steve made his grisly 
exploration. 

"This one's metal!" 

He'd found a scrap of broken casting. It wasn't a bullet or even a ball. Evidently 
air resistance did not affect the motion of missiles being thrust through the 
incandescent tubes. Whatever traveled in the tubes was controlled by them. A bullet 



or a rocket missile could swerve from its course. But these misshapen solid things 
traveled straight. 

Steve found yet another missile. There were still more. There were stones. 
There was one bit of heavy pottery. There were metal scraps. The shape or the 
material, and it appeared even the number of objects fired by a giant's sporting 
weapon, did not matter. The push-pull beams that made the weapons would shoot 
anything in a perfectly straight line with terrific velocity. As hand weapons, the things 
used by the giants in the boat were frightening. But if a weapon of the same kind 
could make a shining force-field pipe a full mile from edge to edge... 

Such a thing was unthinkable, but Steve had seen it. It had been used to send 
something out to space, and almost certainly to a moon. But it could be used as a 
weapon. Miniatures of it were. 

He turned to Wilson. He didn't want to think about what the improvised 
observatory would demonstrate. He didn't want to think of the implications of having 
traveled possibly interstellar distances in what seemed to him a few hours. What 
Einstein had to say about travel near the speed of light made such travel wholly 
undesirable. 

"What about the nestling?" he asked angrily. "You were talking about the 
nestling. What about it?" 

Wilson distressedly explained. The nestling now had no adult parent to bring it 
food. It would starve. It might be luckier if another rat turned up and killed it quickly. 
They couldn't feed it. But - could they leave it to starve. 

"I'm not a sportsman," said Steve. "No. We can't." 

He didn't want to think about what distance to what world the Spindrift had 
traveled, nor about the time that passed with such infinite deliberation inside the ship. 

He argued unreasonably with Wilson, to get his mind off the aspect of the 
situation. Eventually the two of them clambered back to the proper way down to the 
Spindrift and the rest of their party. 

But Steve carried a full day's food for all of them. 

He felt like a murderer. 



CHAPTER NINE 


AFTER a suitable lapse of time, it was midday, and an appropriate number of hours 
later sunset was to be expected. So at a time approaching sundown, Wilson headed for 
the peak at the island's center. Dan went with him. They carried the mirror and the 
highly portable means of improvising the instrument Wilson meant to set up. 
Considering his intended journey to Principe and its purpose, it was natural that he'd 
have an ephemeris and a star catalog in his luggage. Up to the island's tip, he'd extend 
his recognition of Ursa Major to other equally prominent stars. Then he'd measure the 
angular distance between certain pairs of them. 

The stars of each pair were at widely different distances from earth. If 
observations taken here showed that their angular separation had changed, then either 
the Spindrift must have traveled an astronomical distance or time on the order of 
centuries must have passed. If all the changes of angle were in one direction, the 
Spindrift would have moved. If the changes were at random, then centuries had gone 
by without being noticed. But lesser intervals of time and space could be examined. 
There were some double stars, revolving about each other, which faced Earth and 
were as explicit as alarm clocks about the passage of time. 

Steve and Betty watched as the astronomer Wilson and the co-pilot Dan went to 
demand that the cosmos be specific about what had happened to the Spindrift and her 
ship's company. Steve scowled. He'd have liked to join the other men, but it was 
necessary to let everyone have a chance at meeting emergencies. 

The two climbing figures grew small as Wilson confidently led the way. They 
disappeared behind rocky outcrops, appeared again, and went on ever higher. 
Presently the sea birds hid them. The sun moved nearer the horizon. When they'd been 
out of sight for some minutes, Betty said hesitantly, "Do you feel better now than you 
did before?" 

Steve shrugged. He didn't. But it was obscurely comforting to have Betty close 
by. He wanted her to be reassured, but he also wanted to share his problems with her. 
A man does want to tell a girl his troubles. Then if he overcomes them the girl 
admires him because she knows how wonderful he is. If he doesn't overcome them, 
she understands how unfair fate and chance have been. This is human psychology the 
like of which few psychiatrists encounter. It is normal. 

But Steve didn't want to tell Betty the facts that bothered him most. He 
intensely disliked the Einsteinian dogmas. If they were light-years from home, as 
seemed likely, then during their journey of centuries of galactic time, to them in the 
ship no more than hours went by. If they found a way to return to Earth more centuries 
would go by before they arrived, though to them the journey was only days, or less. It 
would actually be easier to become adjusted to the land of the giants than to an Earth 
so changed that it could never be one's home world again. 

"You came back," said Betty, "and you looked as if something terrible had 
happened. You brought food - it was only a little fishy tasting and we ate it all right - 
and you wouldn't admit that anything had gone wrong. But something had. Mr. 
Wilson couldn't tell me, I asked him. But now I ask you. What's the matter?" 

"The general outlook," said Steve wryly, "is a little less hopeful than I'd like it 

to be." 

"For example?" 

"The giants are civilized," he told her. "And that's bad! Being civilized doesn't 



mean being amiable or kindly or even intelligent except in special ways. The giants 
are civilized the way we are. They have a technology like ours. They can do all sorts 
of things with machinery and electricity, as we can. But they can't imagine being 
friendly with living creatures not of their own kind, just as we can't." 

"There's Chipper," protested Betty. 

"He belongs to Barry. The giants are like us. Suppose that little creatures six 
inches high arrived on Earth. Exactly like us but only six inches tall. Would we accept 
them as humans like ourselves? Would we make friends with them? Would we admit 
they were rational creatures - or would we try to catch them in traps? We might even 
teach them to do tricks, but we'd never accept them as equals unless they were our 
superiors in equipment to kill things with!" 

Betty stared anxiously at him. Waves crashed and boomed against rocky shores 
nearby. Seabirds kept up their ceaseless clamor overhead. 

"If miniature men arrived on Earth," Steve told her grimly, "we'd make friends 
with them only if they were armed and dangerous. The giants will feel the same way 
about us. But we aren't armed!" 

Betty said with seeming irrelevance. "You saw something today that worries 
you. What was it?" 

He drew a deep breath. He still avoided the facts that made everything hopeless. 

"I saw giants in a pleasure boat shooting down seabirds for fun. I know what 
they used in the place of guns. We've nothing to compare with them. If we could 
duplicate them, they'd be too small to bother the giants. If we stole weapons from 
them, they'd be too big for us to carry away. And so we couldn't establish friendship 
with the giants. We could be friends only if we were armed and dangerous. Which 
we're not." 

Betty said with conviction, "You're just discouraged because all this is new. 
You've done pretty well for us so far. At the least you've kept us from being killed or 
captured or hungry. That's not bad for a beginning!" 

"I'm afraid it's not enough," said Steve. 

"But if you can't do any better 

"It's still not enough," said Steve dourly. 

The sun was very near the horizon now. The western sky was turning red. The 
sea that elsewhere washed unimagined shores here glittered with increasingly 
crimsoned light. The horde of flying things seemed to become more dense. Seabirds 
were coming home for the night, to squabble and screech at each other in what was 
the equivalent of an evening rush hour on Earth. There was unlimited confusion up 
where Wilson and Dan labored to set up a highly technical scientific instrument in the 
center of a seabird colony. 

"I shouldn't have told you such morbid things," said Steve awkwardly. "Please 
don't tell the others!" 

"What are you going to do? You won't give up." 

"No-o-o. After all, this planet is almost a duplicate of Earth, as if they were 
linked together. As if they were in resonance to each other." 

"Which means 

"We can live here. The food will be suitable. The climate can't be too bad. By 
every test but one this should be a perfectly satisfactory world to live on." He added 
grimly, "The crucial test is whether we'd rather die." 

Betty shook her head. "Every woman in the world," she said quietly, "grows up 
knowing that when she's grown she may leave her home, her city, even her country, to 



live somewhere else. Moving to a new world isn't too different!" 

Great swells came surging in from the west. There were roarings and rumblings 
and the heavy impact of waves that had traveled a thousand miles to get here. The 
sunset colors were fading. Up atop the island's peak Dan and Wilson had set up the 
telescope, suitably modified. They were to make measurements of angular changes in 
the positions of especially chosen pairs of stars. Those angles would tell what had 
happened to the Spindrift. There were two probabilities. One was contrary to all 
reason. The other was preposterous. It was not unlikely that both were nonsense. 

The two men at the very highest point on the island seemed to glow in the last 
deep-red light of the sunset. That faded out, the sky grew darker, and stars began to 
wink into being. About the pair there was now an uneasy quietude. The frigate birds 
with bulging crops had retired from their brigandage for the night. Down below there 
was the washing of swells, surging and splashing and pounding on the cliffs of the 
archipelago. Nearer, parent birds made guttural, soothing sounds to their offspring. 
Wind blew across this alien world. Dan moved restlessly. 

"When do you get going?" he asked. 

"As soon as Sirius is overhead," Wilson told him. "I picked my stars carefully. 
They're bright ones, and they'll solve the problem of what happened. But I know I'm 
not going to like whatever answer I get." 

For a time, then, they were merely two dark figures under a deepening, dark- 
blue sky. More and more stars came out. In time, with a certain reluctant air, Wilson 
began to make his observations. He had a flashlight to make notes by, so he could 
compare the observed star positions with those he had computed in advance. 

One pair of observations. Two. Three. Four. ... Wilson began to tremble a little. 
Halfway through, he stopped to rest or to get back full confidence that he was being 
accurate. 

"We have to wait for moonrise," he said unsteadily, "to give us light to get back 
to the ship with." 

Presently he finished the list of observations. When he used the flashlight to 
write down the last, his expression was strained and unbelieving. In the end he began 
silently to dismantle the highly improvised mounting of the mirror. 

"What's the news?" asked Dan. 

"I learned something," said Wilson. "It is that most of what I know must be 
wrong." 

"But what did you find out really?" 

Wilson said in a carefully unemotional voice. "The Spindrift moved only 
through space. There's been no time-skip. Three pairs of double stars are exactly 
where they ought to be in their orbits around each other. They're in place. So the 
Spindrift didn't move in time. But it has moved in space by light-years of distance. 
Pairs of stars at different distances from Earth and visually side by side - they have 
moved by different amounts with regard to each other, but always in the same 
direction. So it was the Spindrift that actually moved. I didn't see Earth, of course. Too 
far. But I did see our sun. It's a rather faint star from here." 

"But - where are we?" 

"Eleven light-years from home," said Wilson, dry-throated. "And it took us only 
hours! That wasn't a manmade or giant-made accomplishment. It had to be a space 
warp, because nothing we know really could have done anything like it." 

Dan said hopefully. "That's good news, isn't it?" 

"It's news. I don't think it will be of any use to us. But - why don't those infernal 



moons rise so we can get started down to the ship?" 

The moons came up shortly after, and the two men clambered down between 
the nests of sea birds, carrying the telescope's parts. The birds made soothing guttural 
noises when the nestlings tended to stir and demand immediate feeding. 

When they reached the ship, Steve and Betty were in the pilots' cabin. The 
loudspeaker in the ceiling was turned way down, making a continuous, unorganized 
noise of the distant bowl's operation. Steve turned animatedly to the two returned 
men. 

"Listen!" he said swiftly. "They're running the bowl in the city! Now watch this, 

Dan!" 

He turned the drive-strength knob ever so gently and precisely. Nothing 
happened. Nothing at all. Steve looked triumphantly at Dan, whose jaw dropped. Dan 
said anxiously: 

"You had half-drive power on and - it was nothing! Nothing! What's happened? 
A breakdown?" 

"Night before last," said Steve zestfully, "while we were looking at the giants' 
city from aloft, they turned on the bowl. That monstrous column of light streaked for 
the sky. At the same instant the speaker shrieked, like this noise I've got cut down 
nearly to zero. And in the same fraction of a second the Spindrift 's lift dropped 
practically to nothing. We went tumbling down toward the city's rooftops. 
Remember?" 

Dan said in sudden agitation, "Yes! I get it! You gave her emergency power and 
she just managed to hang there. But Steve. But Steve! This means they've got us any 
time they want! We can't drive when they run that bowl! We've got to stay aground! 
We're sunk!" 

Steve grinned. Exuberantly. Then he said, "Watch! And listen!" 

He turned up the speaker. The white noise of the faraway incandescent column 
became thunderous. It filled the cabin. Then Steve pressed the transmit button on the 
microphone before him. He said, "Mayday! Mayday! Mayday! Spindrift calling! 
Spindrift calling! Come in! Mayday! Mayday!" 

And as he spoke the white noise became insane. It diminished with each 
syllable of his speech. It returned with each pause between syllables. It was speech in 
reverse: silent while Steve's voice caused broadcast short waves to be transmitted, 
intolerably harsh and loud and violent when there was no transmission. It was like the 
negative of a communication in words. Silence and sound were transposed. It was 
utterly novel and it would be bewildering to anybody not especially informed about it. 

"It's ring around the rosy," said Steve. He looked infinitely satisfied. "When 
they make the light column, the Spindrift practically can't fly. When we communicate 
they can't make the light column! When they can keep us from flying, we can keep 
them from keeping us from flying. It's crazy! It's beautiful!" 

Betty said proudly, "Steve says that since radio frequency interferes with the 
bowl, that must be why the giants don't use radio here. They can't have radio and the 
bowl too. He's trying to guess why the bowl is so important to them." 

Valerie and Marjorie came to the door to listen to what, from the sound of the 
voices, must be important. Barry came moments later. 

"It's probably power," said Steve "They may draw all the power they use from 
the moon. Then we can cut off their power and their lights and we can practically stop 
their civilization." 

There was an immediate babbling of voices. Dan's voice rose. The others spoke 



louder. There was a confusion of pure excitement as the significance of the statement 
became clear. Even Chipper contributed to the noise with high-pitched barks and 
wrigglings in Barry's arms. 

"When the space warp dumped us," said Steve, "it happened to be a time the 
bowl wasn't working. So we got down to ground. But it was working - or begun to 
work - while the Anne tried to land, and that's why she crashed. You see? They can 
practically keep a ship like this from flying as long as their big bowl works. But as 
long as we keep talking on communicator, the bowl can't work!" He looked around 
and asked without particular interest, "Wilson, what's the astronomy report? Did we 
travel in space or time or both?" 

A little while before, that had seemed a most urgent question. But then they 
were looking forward to a future filled with furtiveness, hiding from the giants, in 
perpetual terror of spiders, unable to hide even underground because a dog or a fox 
might dig them out for a casual meal. Steve had tried to believe that by the use of fire 
they might survive. But now they could defy the giants themselves! The bowl was the 
center of and the key to the giant's civilization - and they in the Spindrift held the key! 

Wilson tried to tell them what he'd discovered with the telescope mirror. 
Nobody listened. Even when he said "eleven light years" nobody heard. 

He shrugged and gave it up. Perhaps the extravagant rejoicing in the Spindrift 
would have been lessened if anybody in the ship stopped to examine all the facts. But 
they had needed encouragement as a sort of spiritual food. They were starving for 
good news. In Steve's new discovery it seemed that they had it. 

"Even the guns," Steve pointed out as it occurred to him, "even the guns they 
kill birds and shoot at us with, even they are messed up by our communicator! 
Remember that when we saw that thing sent out to one of the moons, there were rifles 
firing at us? And the ship's drive jumped every time? We can even stop them from 
shooting at us!" 

At which observation the excited rejoicing grew even greater. 

But far away in the city of the giants, great, humanoid, monstrous figures 
labored in the support building of the bowl. Radios could not be used on the giants' 
planet, because they kept the bowl from working. But sometimes there were short 
circuits and something arced and such radiations must be stopped. The giants had to 
detect such things immediately. They had to have equipment to locate any source of 
radio-frequency radiation. They did have such apparatus. They used it. 

They pinpointed the position of the Spindrift. They prepared to take measures to 
stop it from broadcasting high-frequency stuff, because that practically stopped the 
whole technology and communication and transportation of the land of the giants. 
Humans on Earth would have done the same. 

Eventually, however, the rejoicing in the Spindrift ended with nobody having 
thought of such a development. Wearied by even feelings of relief, the people of the 
ship settled down in their passenger chairs for the night. Everybody but Fitzhugh. 
Nobody noticed him. 

Nobody ever noticed him. He sat desperately still. Only his eyes seemed alive, 
and they searched fearfully for reasons to be afraid. He alone did not rejoice. When 
everyone else had dozed off, his eyes were still wide and apprehensive and fearful. 

Toward morning Wilson waked with a start. There was movement somewhere. 
It wasn't understood by that unsleeping watchman somewhere in our minds who lets 
accustomed sounds and movements pass on without disturbing us but will wake us 
instantly at anything unusual or furtive. 



Wilson opened his eyes without stirring otherwise. There was no disturbing 
sound. There were the noises of the sea, of course, and of the wind, and growlings and 
hissings of the surf. These he ignored. Then he saw a movement. He strained his eyes. 
It was someone belonging to the ship, who moved stealthily down the aisle toward the 
exit door. It wasn't Steve or Dan or Barry. It certainly wasn't Betty, or Marjorie or 
Valerie. 

It had to be Fitzhugh. It couldn't be anybody else. He crept down the aisle, 
taking infinite care to make no noise. Wilson watched him with absolute incredulity. 
It didn't make sense! 

It made less sense when Fitzhugh silently went down the landing stair and out 
into the night. Wilson was curious. When Fitzhugh didn't come back he stood up and 
went quietly to the door himself. He stared out. The moons were low on the horizon, 
but they were hidden by the island's peak. Still, streaks of moonlight here and there 
gave a faint and dismal light. There was a great desolation in the look of things. There 
was melancholy in every sound. It was utterly dreary. 

Fitzhugh was outside. He was tense, rigid, He looked as if he were forcing 
himself to do something he dreaded horribly. 

He stood still for a long time. He took steps toward the high peak's base. He 
stopped and shivered. A little later he took another step. It seemed to Wilson that he 
made a sound of some sort. It was rather like a sob. 

Then, abruptly, with an effect of utter desperation, he went to the ledge that was 
the beginning of the way up. He scrambled up with an effect of hysterical resolution. 
He went up and up. He vanished from sight. 

Wilson stared after him. This was unbelievable! 

Nothing happened. The surf boomed and roared and crashed. The wind 
muttered and moaned in Wilson's ears. The seabirds were silent. Swells from remote 
places swirled and bubbled a little way off. Somewhere a nightbird called. But 
nightbirds shouldn't be heard on rocky offshore islands, even at night. 

Then there was a clattering. A loose rock somewhere had been disturbed. 

Fitzhugh was responsible. In the faint light he could be seen returning from 
somewhere. He'd climbed out of sight in a frenziedly emotional fashion. Now he 
clambered back in utter recklessness. He reached the edge of the beach. He came 
running toward the Spindrift. He panted as he ran. 

Wilson slipped back into the passenger cabin. When Fitzhugh came in the ship's 
door, Wilson was back in his proper position. Fitzhugh stood motionless for a 
moment. His hands were clenched. His breath hissed in and out in terrified fashion. 
He stood stockstill for minutes. Then, suddenly, he moved stealthily down the aisle 
until he reached Wilson's seat. Wilson did not move. After a moment, Fitzhugh 
touched his arm. 

Wilson stirred and opened his eyes. 

"Wha - what's the matter?" he asked as if sleepily. Then he seemed really to 
wake. He sat up straight. "What is it?" 

Fitzhugh said desperately, "Giants! Giants are coming in boats! They're rowing 
or paddling. I -1 heard them!" 

"Ridiculous!" said Wilson. It was. 

"Go look! Listen! There are giants coming!" 

"Tell Burton," said Wilson with finality. He turned away. Fitzhugh was not to 
be believed. He was barely a member of the human race. He hadn't left the ship since 
its arrival except when Steve forced him out - until just now. Wilson couldn't 



understand how anybody could be like Fitzhugh, but especially he didn't understand 
the trip outside, alone, in a place whose sounds and scenery would make almost 
anybody uncomfortable. 

"I -1 saw them!" said Fitzhugh desperately. "But you won't believe that! I went 
out! I saw them! They're coming 

Wilson sat still. He didn't know how to react. Fitzhugh wrung his hands. Then 
he went stumbling forward to the pilots' cabin. He pushed the door aside. Wilson 
heard him pant. "Burton! There are giants coming! Giants! In four boats! They're 
coming here!" 

There was disturbance. Dan's voice came, disgusted, "Fitzhugh says that? 
Phooey!" There were movements. Stirrings began all about the passenger cabin. The 
voices of Betty and Valerie and Marjorie. Steve was suddenly at the exit door. The 
folding stair came up and fitted itself in place. The outside door followed it. Dan's 
voice again, grumbling and protesting. Steve's voice, "Want to bet, Dan?" Then his 
voice over the announcer circuit to the passengers. 

"Get set to lift," he said sharply. "Everybody in their seats. Strap in. Use the seat 
straps!" 

Almost instantly the Spindrift' s hull stirred. Its bow lifted smoothly to point 
straight up. 

It fell skyward. And Steve, looking grimly down as the ship fell up, saw four 
boats with many oars keeping rhythm as they approached the island the Spindrift had 
just left. The late moonlight showed them clearly. It also showed them the Spindrift. 
Instantly there was confusion in the boats. Oars went askew and some went 
overboard. It had been impressed on this party of attackers that unless they shot first 
they'd have no chance to shoot. One giant was especially prompt. A streak of 
incandescence streaked skyward, but it was only vaguely directed at the Spindrift. 

Then suddenly, there were a half score lightning streaks crisscrossing each other 
in midair. The giants fired in feverish haste. The Spindrift had been located by a 
Mayday call, which was probably Steve's of the evening before. Mayday calls killed 
the effectiveness of the bowl. The Spindrift had to be stopped from broadcasting. All 
the planet of the giants went without radios or television so it could have the bowl in 
operation. The Spindrift was preventing the operation of the bowl. It had to be 
stopped! 

But this raid by water wasn't a surprise. Steve had been warned. He'd sent the 
Spindrift up and past the island's peak, and almost instantly there were innumerable 
light-streak weapons firing at her. But the shooting was done in haste by giants 
themselves surprised. They were in boats, too, that rolled and tilted alike from the 
ocean swells and the movements of giants trying to act quickly. 

Still, there were very many light streaks with more-than-brilliant missiles 
flashing up along their length. Steve threw on the communicator and said, "Dan!" 

Simultaneously, the white noise of the operating bowl filled the Spindrift's pilot 
cabin, the ship's drive diminished practically to zero, the light-weapon streaks 
appeared all over the sky, and Dan snapped at the microphone the first words that 
came into his head. 

It seemed that the four things happened with no interval whatever. But there 
must have been some delay, because again simultaneously the white noise of the 
loudspeaker was changed into lunatic counter-noise by the ship's speech transmitter. 
The streaks of light from the hand weapons went out and left the sky full of bits of 
scrap iron and pottery which careened in all directions. The Spindrift's drive returned, 



and she plunged on toward the heavens. Dan's voice could be heard between the 
negative noises of the loudspeaker. 

"Well be coming round the mountain when we come," said Dan desperately. 
"Well be coming down the mountain when we come. Well be coming down the 
mountain, well be coming down the mountain - Steve, for Heaven's sake do something 
/ can't keep this up!" 

The noise of the trying-to-operate bowl ended. The giants had turned it off. Dan 
sweatingly recited words that had no particular sense to them. Then Steve cut off the 
communicator and said drily, "I think it's all right now, Dan. But if those giants are 
really smart 

They were. The giants had apparatus to locate a source of radiation. They 
needed it to locate short circuits that sparked. Now they used it on the Spindrift, in the 
fifteen seconds or so between the cut off of the bowl's white noise and the ending of 
Dan's harassed recitation of nonsense. They knew where the ship was, and how high, 
and its speed. 

They acted. Instantly. There was abruptly a light streak which was more than a 
column or a shaft. It was a massive cylinder of pure incandescence, and it missed the 
Spindrift by tens of feet. It began beyond the horizon. It went on until it reached the 
sky. It was the diameter of a vehicular tunnel. On the instant that it appeared 
something huge and blindingly bright flashed through it from the end beyond the 
horizon and went on until it spilled out somewhere in the sky. It vanished, but there 
was instantly another. The second was not so close. There were still others. Three. 
Four. Five. They were like the mile-in-diameter column of light that began at the great 
bowl in the city. They were also like the light streaks of the sporting weapons by 
which seabirds were massacred and which had twice tried to destroy the Spindrift. 

Dan flashed the communicator on again and babbled, "You are old Father 
William the young man said - " 

The white noise that had begun with the first huge tunnel of incandesence, that 
white noise became mere insane sounds. 

The giants could know their failure by that fact. They cut off the bowl again. 
Steve leveled out the ship and drove on toward the west. It was most unlikely that the 
Spindrift could be traced with her communicator silent, but he kept on in that 
direction. 

That, of course, was not the direction of anything he was interested in. 



CHAPTER TEN 


AT the end of a long, long sweep at the edge of the planet's atmosphere, the Spindrift 
came again to the same sea. Flying high, she even located the tiny archipelago where 
seabirds methodically flew long miles to sea to catch fish for their nestlings. If they 
weren't robbed of them on the way back, those fish would temporarily stop the 
nestlings' strident complaints of hunger. 

At this place she turned away from the coast and went on among the mountains 
inland. They rose from the sea and increased in height and spectacular appearance as 
they went away from it. They reached a height of ten thousand feet, then fifteen and 
twenty, and became still taller. By the time they ceased to reach even greater altitudes, 
the height of their peaks could most simply be stated in miles. 

The valleys were no less preposterous. They were miles deep and scores of 
miles long. The Spindrift drove above them at a reasonably economical speed 
somewhere near mach one. 

Wilson came into the pilots' cabin when only Steve was there. Dan was deep in 
discussion with Betty about the cookery that would be practical with the extremely 
limited equipment on the Spindrift and the even more limited things to be cooked. 

Wilson came to report his most recent observations to Steve. The Spindrift had 
made a complete circuit of the planet in hours, though not at its greatest diameter. In 
the sunlit half of this world they'd all made observations to find out how large was the 
civilization that depended on the huge light-column bowl. It was not easy to be sure. 
There were clouds, and there was haze, and there was much forest. A daytime search 
for cities was bound to be inconclusive. Also, there was very much sea. A search on 
the night side of the planet was more definite. Twinkling lights gave assurance that 
there were cities. But also there were vast areas of darkness which seemed to be 
simple wilderness. But this was not certain, either. Wilson had looked for other items, 
too, in the stars. 

"When you see something," he observed, "it's pretty good evidence that it's 
there. But when you don't see something, it isn't proof it isn't there. Maybe you just 
missed it. All I can say is that there seem to be cities on that other continent we passed 
over, and possibly in those big islands. But parts, certainly, are as empty as - the 
landscape yonder." 

He nodded at a port, from which mountains that men on Earth could not 
imagine were visibly present. There was snow. There were incredible heights and 
abysmal depths. At times it seemed as if the Himalayas of Earth should be considered 
mere foothills. There could be no place more uninhabited or uninhabitable. 

"So," said Wilson, "I'd say we can probably find any environment on this world 
that we'd find on Earth, only on a larger scale. If we make contact with the giants, we 
can pick a great many suitable places to live. If we decide not to, we can find plenty of 
others." 

Steve said, "The night sky?" 

"I looked," said Wilson. "You and Dan watched instruments for signs of a space 
warp. I watched the sky for stars that didn't seem to stand still. I got so I could 
recognize most of the constellations and they all looked as usual, considering that 
we've shifted eleven light-years from where I learned the star pattern. But I didn't see 
anything abnormal, except the fact that we're here instead of back on Earth." 

"Have you made any guesses?" asked Steve. 



"I'd say," said Wilson painstakingly, "that our being snatched up by a space 
warp and dropped down here is the sort of thing that the odds are millions to one 
against. For two ships, ours and the Anne, to have the same thing happen is about as 
impossible a coincidence as anything I can imagine. But it happened." 

"Yes," said Steve with some irony, "so I noticed." 

Wilson nodded. 

"Yes. But for a space warp to come back, if our ideas of space warps are sound, 
is rather less likely than for it to come in the first place. They say that any computed 
probability with an exponent of a hundred simply has no human meaning. I'd say the 
odds against our getting back home would have an exponent approaching infinity." 

Steve shrugged his shoulders. "Encouraging, eh?" 

"Discouraging," admitted Wilson. "And yet something has happened that I'd 
have thought was nearly as unlikely. I still don't believe it. But Fitzhugh went out of 
the ship last night." 

Steve stared. Wilson narrated, precisely, just what he'd seen, which had ended 
with Fitzhugh's attempt to say he'd heard the giants rowing toward the island, when it 
couldn't be true and he couldn't be believed anyway. 

Steve listened. He considered. He shrugged again. 

"Maybe," he said wryly, "he's trying to force himself back to normal. I know 
who he is. He's an atomic power engineer, or he was. He was on a job of building an 
atomic-power plant, and some fool put things together so that they amounted to a 
bomb that could go off at any time and must go off eventually. The instruments called 
attention to the fact. Fitzhugh went in to where the mistake had to be. Alone. He 
tracked down the trouble and disarmed the whole business. It took him two hours and 
everybody, including Fitzhugh, expected the plant to blow any second. And it could 
have. So after it was over he was pretty much of a wreck. He still is. I've heard that he 
takes flights to try and get back his - nerve, I guess you'd say, by defying his own 
fears. He hasn't been very successful. I'd think that last night he went outside because 
he was afraid. It wouldn't bother you or me, but it could have taken real heroism in 
him to go out like he did. Poor devil! So, there you are." 

Wilson said, "I'm sorry. I've despised him. I'll try not to, again." 

"Maybe," said Steve, "despising him might help him. He's obsessed by fear. If 
somebody could get him really angry, there's a possibility he'd click back to normal. 
But I'd hate to take the chance. It might make things worse." 

"I won't try it," agreed Wilson. He stood up. "No. . . . Barry asked me if I 
thought you'd let him tell you an idea he has. I said I'd ask." 

"Send him in," said Steve. "I'm scouting the terrain east of the city we know, the 
one with the big bowl." 

"What for?" 

"An idea I've got," Steve admitted. "It's a pretty unlikely notion. For it, I need to 
find a precipice of a particular size and with a place nearby where I can stand and 
bounce a mayday call into the city. We figured that giant dogs are still dogs and act 
like dogs, and giant cats are still cats and act like it. Maybe the giants - do you know, 
it's almost impossible to think of them as giant men? They're just giants. But that's the 
basis of my idea. They might be men who just happen to be giants." 

Wilson said, "Somehow I don't feel that anything seventy feet tall is a man and 
a brother. I'll send Barry in." 

He left the cabin. An instant later Barry pushed the door aside. He carried 
Chipper, who wriggled amiably at the sight of Steve. Steve said, "Just a moment, 



Barry." 

He swung the Spindrift close to a monstrous mountain flank. There was a small 
gap between two mountains. He sent the Spindrift past it. Halfway across he dived the 
ship sharply and leveled out a thousand feet below. 

"I got another glimpse of the sea," he told Barry, "and of the giants' city. I don't 
want to be sighted. But if I can find a certain kind of spot in the right place and within 
a certain range of distance, we may accomplish something. What's this idea Wilson 
tells me about?" 

Barry swallowed. "It may be foolish, sir, but - it's about Einstein." 

"I'm out of my depth right away," said Steve. "But what about Einstein?" 

Barry stood stiff and embarrassed. Steve waved him to Dan's chair. 

"Shoot it, Barry. You've had some interesting angles before now. What's it 
about?" 

"Why - it's about the time paradox at nearly the speed of light, sir," said Barry 
embarrassedly. "If two stars are a hundred light-years apart, and you start in a 
spaceship from one toward the other, and you travel very near the speed of light, your 
ship will take a little more than a hundred years to make the trip. That's right, sir, isn't 
it?" 

"That's the way I heard it," agreed Steve. 

"Call it a hundred and ten years," said Barry. "That's galactic time. Everything 
except the spaceship will go through a hundred and ten years of galactic time while 
your ship is traveling a hundred light-years. But there's a difference." 

Steve nodded. "Very much so. The math's beyond me, but I think it says that the 
ship and its contents would experience only a month or two or even a week or so. 
Calendar clocks in the ship would that only a week of time had passed, but outside 
generations would be bom and die. So Einstein said, I think." 

Barry said more apologetically still, "Yes, sir. Outside things would travel a lot 
of time. The ship would travel only a little of time. This is crazy, sir, but just suppose 
you could make a ship and, because of some new principle, if it went fast enough it 
could go back in time. And you could adjust it. So if you drove it between those stars 
it would go backward just as fast as it went forward. So it wouldn't, net, go either way 
It would arrive at the faraway star on the same day it set out, and you wouldn't be any 
older." 

Steve looked pained. "Did you get that out of a science-fiction story?" 

"No, sir. I thought it up myself." 

Steve considered. 

"The only thing I can say, Barry," he observed after some small time interval, 
"is that it should be worth working out. If or when we get settled somewhere, with 
nobody shooting at us and with leisure between hiding and running away, you might 
do some research on making it practical. If it should turn out - why - it would be the 
best chance we'll ever have of getting back to an Earth we'd be willing to return to." 

Barry stood up. Chipper wriggled and wagged his tail in the boy's arms. 

He went out, stumbling. Steve looked after him and shrugged. Then he went 
back to his search for a precipice of a certain considerable size, with another relatively 
flat spot nearby from which a mayday call or something similar could be bounced into 
the city of the giant bowl. He found one that was actually better than he'd hoped for. 
The flat place was not too flat, but the mountain spur in front of it effectively masked 
it from the city. 

He maneuvered the ship to a landing on that flat place. The spectacle of the 



mountains round about was magnificent. Cold winds blew about the multiple square 
miles of snow and ice. Here there was no life. When he went outside the ship to look 
over the site in detail, however, he saw a small speck in midair an unbelievable 
distance down. It was a vulture, and despite his absorption Steve wondered whatever a 
vulture could find to live on in so barren an environment. The bird was riding a rising 
air current up the mountain flank, its wings motionless, not even circling to stay in the 
rising air stream. Steve continued to watch. It increased in size. It became large. It was 
enormous. When it was level with Steve, he saw that it had a sixty-foot wingspread 
and could have passed for a roc out of the "Arabian Nights." 

It floated higher until it was half a thousand feet above Steve and the ship. Then 
it floated past the mountain spur that here interposed thousands of feet of solid rock 
between the grounded Spindrift and the sea and city. 

The vulture continued to float. Presently for some vulturish reason of its own, it 
descended again. It vanished when too small a speck to be seen, still descending the 
mountainside. In the long, long minutes of its rise and descent, Steve could not see 
that it moved so much as a feather. 

The precipice needed for Steve's idea was a quarter of a mile away. He surveyed 
it carefully and once climbed out on the spur which hid the ship from the city and the 
city no less from Steve. The wind thrust violently against him, but he was able to 
check the angles between the city and the surface of the precipice and the landing 
place he'd picked. With a liberal allowance for error, they added up. 

He went back to the ship. He was shivering when he got inside. The mountain 
winds were cold. He went to talk to Betty. 

"I need," he told her, "some incendiary bombs. I am prepared to pull out stuffing 
from passenger chairs, use the flooring, curtains, practically anything that won't keep 
us from flying. What do you suggest?" 

She asked questions and went competently to a storage space he hadn't thought 
of. There were plastic covers to be put over chairs when the Spindrift was grounded 
for longer than the normal turnaround time at an airport. Steve took them over. He 
made a test outside the ship, standing on a fairly flat space in the lee of an irrationally 
placed boulder. Cut into strips and rolled, the plastic smouldered until the cord that 
circled it burned through. Then it unrolled and its smouldering turned to flames. 

Betty asked more questions and then very seriously began the manufacture of 
other tied-together strips of plastic some four inches wide. Presently Valerie and 
Marjorie went outside. The wind was icy. When they came back in, they joined Betty 
at her task. Wilson and Barry went out and practiced the almost forgotten fine art of 
the Balearic sling, which was also the sling by which a giant named Goliath had met 
with defeat some thousands of years before. Steve watched them with a curious 
expression. He didn't expect sling stones to be of great use unless his idea worked out 
very well indeed. If it didn't work out at all, they would hardly be alive to realize how 
futile their practicing had been. 

Dan had out the panel which normally hid the ship's drive-mechanism. He 
labored in a finicky fashion to increase the maximum thrust obtainable from that 
drive. There was, of course, an optimum amount of power to be drawn from the tiny 
atomic pile. Ordinarily, when the ship was aground, as now, so many kilowatts went 
into the power units for storage. Sixteen hours of charge, when added to the 
continuing power output of the pile, would run the ship aloft for eight hours. Much 
more than the standard amount could be drawn for a shorter period, and in practice a 
reasonable amount of overload was allowed for. But as a matter of safety, the power 



units couldn't put out power enough - though they had it - to equal a short circuit. 

Dan was now making adjustments to let the power units come closer to self- 
destruction. He was adjusting the control elements to allow a much greater overload. 
There was still a margin of safety, but it was much decreased. The point was that with 
the monstrous bowl in the city throwing its pillar of light up to the sky, the Spindrift's 
power could barely keep her aloft and could not lift her at all. She couldn't draw 
enough power. After Dan finished she'd be able to - he was trading safety for a greater 
maximum power supply. 

Dan worked with finicky, tentative motions. Steve saw Fitzhugh watching. He'd 
acted oddly since this morning. His air had been defiant, as if he knew that his 
excursion outside the ship had been discussed. Now he watched as Dan hesitated 
between two settings of a critical part of the drive. Dan made a choice, though without 
complete confidence. He started to tighten the bolt that would make the adjustment 
permanent. 

"That's not what you want," said Fitzhugh suddenly. "It's past the allowable 
feedback point. You'll cut the safety factor there past what the rest of the drive will 
stand for." 

Dan raised his head. He was too startled to be contemptuous. Fitzhugh said a 
dozen words. Dan's expression became one of astonishment. He hesitated and made a 
gesture. 

"Show me." 

Fitzhugh got out of his chair. With perfect confidence he showed Dan exactly where 
the adjustment had been unwise and even dangerous. 

The two of them, then, Dan and Fitzhugh, were suddenly working together. 
Fitzhugh had cracked up from working two hours to disarm an atomic reactor that 
could blow at any instant. Because he'd defied fear too long on that occasion, when he 
later tried to relax, he couldn't. He'd been in a permanent state of terror since. It was a 
neurosis born of a highly traumatic experience. He'd become sick to his soul with fear. 
But he did know his atomics. Even Dan was uneasy with the drive, so when Fitzhugh 
joined him it was Fitzhugh who paradoxically wasn't in the least uneasy in the one 
field in which anybody may reasonably be apprehensive. He was able to function 
naturally. He did. 

This was in the afternoon. Steve lived through the rest of the daylight hours, 
acutely ill at ease. He was risking the lives of all of the others on an assumption for 
which the evidence could have been a lot better. He was gambling on the assumption 
that since dogs, though giants, behaved like dogs and nothing else, and since cats 
behaved like cats though the size of elephants.... He meant to act on the assumption 
that a man sixty or seventy feet tall would still act essentially as a man and not a 
monster in a situation that could bring out the difference. 

There was only one thing at which Steve could keep himself busy. The Spindrift 
was required by the regulations affecting commercial flights on Earth to carry a rubber 
raft and survival equipment for ditching. It was absurd to expect a ship normally 
flying at a hundred thousand feet to land at sea softly enough to launch a rubber raft, 
but that was the rule. And the survival equipment included a self-powered 
communicator - a radio. Steve spent some time checking it over. Although it wouldn't 
stand continued use, for an emergency it was genuinely good. Steve checked it. It even 
had a direction aerial to increase signal strength in known directions. For an 
emergency it was highly satisfactory. 

The special aerial was especially desirable for his purpose. Back on Earth 



airline routes used radio beams to guide their winged ships through the night. 
Sometimes hillsides reflected those radio-beacon beams at unintended angles. 
Sometimes the beams were split and doubled. There could be trouble. But it was 
possible, and Steve thought it likely, that he could throw a mayday call upon the 
precipice a quarter-mile away and have it reflected to the city of the giant bowl. 

Time passed. The sun set, and incredible colorings showed themselves on the 
snow-covered mountain flanks. The cold, cold winds of these monstrous heights blew 
hard, with thin and moaning noises. The Spindrift quivered as the wind gusts smote it. 

The people of the ship dined on such dishes as Dan and Betty, in conference, 
had devised. Steve watched the time. At the time the moons should have risen, he 
verified that they were aloft. He estimated the time when the great bowl should create 
its pillar of flame up to the sky, when a more than blinding-bright object should go 
with unreasonable acceleration toward one of the two moons in the planet's sky. Steve 
meant to interject his purpose into the program just a little before the incandescent 
pillar appeared. Then he'd see what happened. If the giants were men, a certain 
tentative truce might develop between the giants and the Earth-folk. If not - 

He went outside, to where the rubber raft's emergency communicator had been 
placed with the truest alignment Steve could manage toward the cliff and so, by 
reflection, to the city. 

It was cold on the level space. The winds were strong though thin. Steve 
adjusted the transmitter for maximum volume. 

Betty spoke over his shoulder. 

"I'm keeping my fingers crossed," she said. 

He swung about, frowning. 

"You shouldn't be here!" he protested. 

"Is there any danger?" she asked with great calm. 

"No-o-o. Not here," he admitted. "At any rate not right away. But it's cold and - 
you shouldn't be here." 

"I'll watch," said Betty. "I want to." 

But there wasn't anything much to watch. There were stars. Moonlight from the 
two moons fell upon square miles of snow. Winds blew. That was all. 

Steve made sure the extra communicator was at full volume and put the 
microphone to his lips. 

"Mayday!" he said curtly. "Mayday! Spindrift calling all Earth ships. Spindrift 
calling cdl Earth ships! Mayday 7" 

It was a call no ship from Earth would fail to answer. But the Spindrift was the 
only Earth ship on this planet. Steve was calling the giants. 

"Mayday!" he said again. "Mayday! All Earth ships, attention! Spindrift calling 
cdl ships from Earth! Mayday!" 

There was a curt, brief, pinging sound, like the closing of a relay. Instantly 
afterward there was a column, a tube, a cylinder of shining light. It did not point 
skyward. It began in the city and it stretched for miles and miles over forests and clear 
ground, over rivers and streams and the foothills of these mountains. It went terribly 
and accurately to the precipice Steve had used as a reflector for his mayday call. 

It hit there. Instantly there were huge, coruscating sparks traveling with 
incredible, increasing velocity through its very heart. They were missiles like those in 
the light streaks of the guns used to kill seabirds. But this shaft of light was fifty feet 
across. The glittering sparks were enormous and blinding. They hit the cliff. They 
were missiles, and they were not reflected. They smashed into the precipice; they 



shattered its rocky race. They hit with an impact greater than any warship's main 
battery ever threw. They pulverized the stone where they struck. Fragments of the cliff 
face began to tumble down. 

The first flame vanished. Its duplicate followed instantly. A third and fourth and 
fifth. Each carried incandescent missiles in its incandescent center, and each set of 
projectiles shattered, battered, pulverized whatever it hit. Thunderous echoes rolled 
among the mountains. 

Then the echoes stopped, but the rumble of sliding and falling stones continued. 

Steve pressed the microphone close to his lips again. He said, " Mayday! 
Mayday! Spindrift calling Earth ships. Mayday! Mayday! Mayday!" 

Somewhere some giant or giants must have been astounded. Steve's call was 
coming from the exact spot, by reflection, that the arriving, bombarding missiles had 
struck. It could not be. Nothing could withstand the impact of such stone or metal 
missiles as had been flung at Steve's voice. Whatever giant supervised the operation of 
this monstrous weapon must have been completely bewildered by Steve's voice 
continuing to come from an area as saturation bombed as the cliff had been. 

Seeming streaks of lightning flashed into being, again carrying flaming missiles 
to the cliff face. They crashed and shattered, and more streaks of brilliance, and more 
thunderous impacts. 

Steve said again, "Mayday! Mayday! Calling all Earth ships! Mayday 

The operator of the weapon must have gotten rattled. The aiming of the 
instrument was, naturally, controlled by the device that picked up the calls and 
instantly aimed and fired each beam with its guided and accelerated masses of shining 
destruction. But the source of the message wasn't being destroyed. The giant in charge 
must have interfered. Flame beam after flame beam lighted up the countryside. 
Detonation after detonation filled the mountains with sound. 

And when the monstrous weapon stopped again, Steve said matter of factly, 
"Calling all Earth ships to say this is getting tedious. Mayday! Mayday! Aren't you 
getting ridiculous? Mayday!" 

The operator became definitely rattled, just as a man would have been on Earth 
if something was as openly defied and he was responsible for its functioning. He 
agitatedly reached for the firing control. It wasn't actually a firing control at all. The 
weapon was a pressor-beam device with a flame path through which missiles could be 
thrust. It was also a tractor beam. The operator who was not exactly a gunner or an 
artilleryman jerked back the lever which made the weapon operate. Steve's call came 
again, when it should have been impossible. 

"Mayday! Mayday 

The weapon controller pulled the lever back too far. It was the kind of mistake a 
man would make. He pulled the lever back beyond the ceasefire point. There were two 
circuits to be activated according to purpose. One was for the thrust beam. The giant 
operator, jittery, pulled it back to tractor operation. 

Again there was a columnar flame between the city and the mountainside. It hit 
the cliff where stones dribbled down from having been shattered by the bombardment 
it had suffered. There was something like a landslide of broken rock and boulders and 
other fragments down to dust and pebbles. 

The flame which was now a tractor beam hit the falling rocks. It snatched them. 
It drew them back toward the city, within the tube of incandescence. Tons and tens of 
hundreds of tons of shattered stones of all sizes sped toward the city with incredible 
acceleration. They went back to where the tractor beam started. They came out of its 



gunlike breech as a mass of ultra-highspeed missiles. They smashed the breech. They 
smashed the whole instrument. There was other damage. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THERE were no more shining flashes speeding through the night. Steve and the 
others had seen what happened to the target cliff. Now they saw the flashes cease. 
They heard the remaining rumble of falling rock fragments come gradually to an end. 
Echoes faded away. There was silence save for the noise of the mountain winds. 

"Mayday!" said Steve into the microphone. " Mayday! Spindrift calling cdl Earth 
ships. Come in! Mayday!" 

There was no reaction. It had been Steve's intention to eliminate the weapon 
designed to home on and destroy any source of broadcast radiation. Steve had 
expected to have its use abandoned after proof of pure futility. He'd been more 
successful than he could possibly know. But leaving the accidental part aside, the 
failure of any results from its bombardment would have bewildered any man. Or any 
giant. The natural conclusion would be that the weapon simply didn't work against 
things like the Spindrift. 

"I think," said Steve, in the darkness many miles from the giants' city, "I think 
we may not be bothered if we fly over the city now. If we aren't noticed, we can call 
for attention." 

He ushered Betty inside the ship. While the others followed, he gathered up the 
extra communicator. The landing stair folded up. The exit door closed. The Spindrift 
lifted over the mountain-barrier that had protected it from all harm. It went toward the 
city. 

There was no hurry though. The complete futility of their weapon wouldn't be 
blamed on the cliff that it had aimed at, but on the voice that had invited the 
bombardment and continued to invite it, though it became impossible. This was a 
matter that it would be useful to have the giants consider. The Spindrift did not hasten. 
But Dan had the emergency thrust control in his hand, ready" for use at any instant. 

There were the squares of streetlamps. They swept under the Spindrift. The long 
curved avenues of streetlamps. The square miles of residences with relatively little 
illumination and the rather squat downtown buildings. The utterly gigantic mile- 
across bowl ... All these looked exactly as they'd looked two nights before. There was 
no reaction to the little ship's presence. The giants weren't accustomed to watching the 
sky. For a time the Spindrift simply floated aloft. 

"We're being ignored," said Steve. "Or they don't know we're here." 

He turned on the landing lights. They made long, misty lanes of radiance 
against the stars. The outside microphones heard nothing. But in a very short time 
there were movements visible in the streets. Here and there the giants seemed to 
gather in groups. They'd been told by their substitute for broadcasts that the strange 
craft previously seen in the sky was there again. They collected to stare together at the 
twin light beams. Presently, since there was no response to the ship's presence, Steve 
opened the viewport shutters and the lighted ports added to the eccentric appearance 
the giants saw. 

Steve glanced at the meters showing the amount of power in store. He noted 
Dan's greater than alertness, with one hand ready to cut in the speech communicator 
and the other ready to throw in the emergency power, now much greater than two 
nights ago. 

"We're being treated with dignified contempt," said Steve sardonically. "I don't 
like it. They know we almost crashed when they turned on the bowl the other night. 



Why don't they try that now? What do they think we are?" 

Instantly, almost as if on signal, the bowl blazed light. A mile-thick pillar of 
pure glare streaked skyward. The Spindrift leaped wildly and was still again. The 
loudspeaker, though, instantly began and continued to pour out the familiar, 
intolerable white noise of all pitches and tones and qualities sounded together. 
Everything that could be called sound was heard at once, as white light is seen when 
all colors of light are mixed. But the result was anticlimax. 

Nothing notable occurred. The bowl was working, to be sure. The Spindrift 
should have drawn every watt of power its power units could deliver and have just 
barely remained aloft, with little power to spare for drive and none at all for climb. 

But Dan and Fitzhugh had adjusted the current controls, and now the drive 
could be overloaded. On overload the power units were drained of power in larger 
quantities. They could become exhausted in a lesser time. But the Spindrift could fly, 
now, even in the near presence of the big bowl at work. The principal drawback would 
be that if the bowl was cut off, the ship would leap ahead under the overload power. It 
would have no more than six gees acceleration. It wouldn't be easy for a pilot to cut it 
off. 

But at the moment nothing happened. As if to test the fact, the Spindrift moved 
deliberately from one side of the city to the other. All the considerable area of the city, 
now, was illuminated by the shaft of light that went out beyond the atmosphere. It 
must have been using power in megawatt quantities. But there was no other reaction 
to the Spindrift. 

"I'll stand being ignored just so long," said Steve. 

The Spindrift went perkily to the light pillar. It was a wholly unbelievable 
concentration of brightness. 

She put it out. 

It was simple enough. Dan turned on the communicator and began to recite: 
"Father, dear father, come home with me now, The dock in the steeple strikes ten...." 

The monstrous mass of incandescence vanished. It had reached miles into the 
upper atmosphere, losing brightness only where the air thinned to a fairly soft 
vacuum. But it went out. There remained only the stars in the sky, the twin landing- 
light beams of the Spindrift plus the rows of glowing viewports along her sides, and 
the two moons. As a final item, the Spindrift began to show the blinking navigation 
lights that the laws of a planet eleven light-years away insisted should be shown by all 
aircraft. 

Again she floated to and fro, across the city and back again. Steve watched the 
power-meter dials. He was a miser of power. But the Spindrift moved back and forth 
with an air of inviting anybody who pleased to try and destroy her. She flew in this 
fashion for half an hour. More and more of the city's population of giants came out 
into the streets to stare upward. 

After half an hour, the Spindrift drove out over the harbor. There her exit port 
opened a quarter of the way only. Then Wilson and Barry took the plastic incendiaries 
so lavishly made by Betty, Valerie, and Marjorie. They lighted them and tossed them 
out the partly opened doorway. 

They made a pretty and highly informative spectacle. They smouldered as they 
fell, and when the cords burned through they became flaming ribbons that went down 
fluttering until they were finally extinguished by the harbor water. There seemed to be 
hundreds of them. They could have been dropped in the city instead of the harbor. 
They could have had the city ablaze. They'd have fallen on rooftops and grassy places, 



into alleys, and on cars and warehouses and factory buildings. Maybe the city wouldn't 
have burned down entirely, but its inhabitants would have known there'd been a fire! 

Then the Spindrift returned from the harbor and again floated patiently from one 
part of the city to another. Dan sat with the communicator switch in one hand and the 
emergency-thrust control in the other. If the bowl shone again, he'd turn on the 
communicator and recite once more. He was now ready with, "once upon a midnight 
dreary, as I pondered weak and weary, over many a quaint and curious volume of 
forgotten lore ..." 

But he didn't need to use either method of defense. The Spindrift had destroyed 
the giants' greatest weapon and defied the bowl, had dared the giants to make an 
attack on it and had specifically pointed out that it could have set the city on fire, and 
had refrained. It all amounted to as specific a message as could be given. It said, in 
substance, that if the giants would leave the Spindrift alone, the Spindrift would leave 
them alone. But not otherwise. 

It was a message only men could really grasp. The giants were giant men, as 
puppies here were giant puppies and cats were cats whatever their size. And a bargain 
had been explicitly offered and by implication accepted. 

The Spindrift drove away into the darkness, with her navigation lights gallantly 
leaving a trail if anybody wanted to follow. As the Spindrift sped away in the night, 
Steve said reflectively, "It was about as good as we could do. We were bluffing, of 
course. If they put their minds to it all over the planet, they could wipe us out." 

"I doubt it," grunted Dan. He worked his hands and fingers, cramped from 
holding two controls so still for so long. "You're a tricky scoundrel, Steve. You've 
bluffed a planet full of giants and scared them plenty, and the only real weapon you've 
ever had was one pistol that you didn't even show, and you don't even have any extra 
shells for that!" 

Barry said absorbedly, "I wonder if they travel back and forth to the moon by 
that bowl apparatus ? " 

Wilson said sardonically, "You'll find out, Barry! You'll find out! But what I'd 
like to know is, what kind of science-fiction do the giants have?" 

Barry was embarrassed. 

Valerie observed, "Anyhow the giants will hesitate a long time before they try 
anything on us! Anything drastic, that is." 

Steve shook his head. 

"I'm not sure. But they're a lot like men. Officially, I'd guess, the giants as a race 
or as a nation will never refer to us or admit that we exist. But as individuals, they 
didn't make any bargain with us. We may not have to worry about large-scale attempts 
on us. But I expect to trust individual giants just about as far as I can throw them." 

Betty said indignantly, "If they try anything they shouldn't, and their 
government doesn't stop them, you can always take care of things, Steve. You can, if 
you have to, you can make yourself dictator, or king or something like that. You know 
you can do it!" 

Fitzhugh began to laugh suddenly. It was a nerve-racked laugh. Fitzhugh wasn't 
suddenly and miraculously brought back to normality. But he was better. Now he 
laughed, and the others stared. Steve grinned. It was humorous to think of one 
relatively tiny ship with seven relatively tiny people in it, considering taking over a 
settled, civilized world with all its science and development to date. Dan began to 
laugh. Barry laughed. Then everybody was laughing. 

"We'll talk it over when we get to those islands we saw on the other side of the 



world," said Steve. 

The Spindrift drove on through the night. 

Far and far and far away, there was a place where the stars seemed to be stirring 
strangely. It was a space warp. But it wasn't anywhere near either Earth or the Land of 
the Giants. In fact, it was some hundreds of light-years away. 
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